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There Was an Arch at Banias 
By Clinton Scollard 


HERE was an arch at Banias, 
A gateway builded royally, 
Whereon was graved for man to see,— 
For every traveler that might pass, — 
O’er all beneath the wheeling sun 
There rules supreme one Allah,—one! 


Crumbled that arch at Banias, 

No more than shard or shattered stone 

Round which the mountain winds make moan; 
Yet still, howe’er the ages pass, 

O’er all beneath the wheeling sun 

There rules supreme one Allah,—one | 


Assury Park, N. J. 








No Time to Reverse 
It is not safe to reverse an earlier decision as to 
our duty when we are under the stress of special in- 
cement to reverse that decision. Difficult questions 
we right and wrong are best decided when we are not 
in the midst of an actual case in point, but when we 
can fairly study the principles involved, in an unpre- 


judiced, uninfluenced way. An army chaplain, not 
obliged to be under fire with his regiment, neverthe- 
less decided for himself that he would go with his 
men into every engagement. Early one morning, 
before daybreak, as the camp lay heavy in sleep, the 
call to arms sounded. Roused up, but only half- 
awake, the chaplain debated for an instant whether 
there was any real obligation resting upon him now to 
lose sleep and go out with the men. Then the con- 
viction came to him that he was in no fit state of mind 
just then to weigh that question intelligently ; if his 
former resolution was a mistake, this was certainly 
not a safe time for him to attempt to decide it so ; 
and he sprang up and started for the front. The time 
to decide whether to get up at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing is not after the alarm has gone off, but the night 


before, when setting the alarm. If we set it then for 
six, we settled the question, —and the sleepy morning 
hour is no time to doubt our own judgment. Having 
once decided upon any duty, let us not suppose that 
we are competent to decide against that standard of 
duty when a particular instance makes the duty-doing 


hard. 
a 


What It Is Good For 


Christ's good-tidings of life is not worth much to 
us unless we can make it worth much to others, A 
boy delegate to a recent Young Men’s Christian 
Association conference saw the truth of this when in 
a prayer session he made this petition : ‘‘ Help us to 
keep straight ; we know it’s hard, and that we need 
all the help we can possibly get. And when we've 
been straightened up ourselves, help us to help the 
other fellows to get the same thing that we've got. 
In. Christ’s name we ask it. Amen.’’ When this 
simple, direct prayer becomes the controlling pur- 
pose of every one who is called a Christian, there 
will be mighty results from our Christianity. With- 
out a consistent effort to pass it on, our Christianity 
becomes powerless and meaningless even to ourselves. 


= 
Keeping Sins Single 


One'sin never needs to lead to another. It is 
true that one sin makes the next sin easier, by weak- 
ening our own powers of resistance ; and it will in- 
fluence and invite and predispose us to sinning again ; 
bait it need not zzsurve repeated sin. A man who had 
yielded where he had hoped to resist was, in the dis- 
ceuragement of his fatlure, tempted to believe that 
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this unexpected fall must inevitably be but the first 
of a long series. Then he was led to see the folly and 
wrong of such a disastrous, distrustful thought. For 
our failures are not God's failures. Our sin does not 
weaken and invite and predispose our Saviour to 
failing us in our next time of need. It only saddens 
him, but it never cripples him. Because we are 
weakened by our every failure, Christ has only the 
greater opportunity to replace our weakness with his 
strength. The only attitude that he would have us 
take toward committed sin is that it must never be 
repeated, and need never be if we will, in his keep- 
ing, fight on undiscouraged. 


x 
Obedience the Key 


Disobedience is the only real destroyer of power. 
God intends us all to have power ; he creates us with 
power, and he continues to make it available for us so 
long as we live. Yet few have power in‘any such con- 
spicuous way as they ought. Paul had it,—to a 
greater degree, perhaps, than any one after Jesus 
Christ. And it has been pointed out that Paul’ re- 
vealed the reason for this. In laying his whole life 
before King Agrippa, he described the vision which 
had challenged him into the unconditional service of 
Christ, and then he added, ‘‘ J was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.’’ That was all that was 
needed to make him both a spiritual and a temporal 
dynamo whose force shook the Roman empire and is 
felt to-day after nineteen hindred years. Thatois all 
that we need to realize our highest longings for power. 
We have all had our heavenly vision ; we have a 
fresh one every time a duty’ presents itself for our 
attention. Are we obedient to our vision ? 
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Meddling 


‘E OFTEN compassionate the unfortunate vic- 
tims of other persons’ meddling, whereas 
meddling’s most poignant results affect those 

of us who are ourselves guilty of it. It makes Phari- 
sees of us. In our Lord’s famous parable, the praying 
Pharisee was inwardly meddling with the publican. 
He was boosting himself by meddling. Every fancied 
crack in the publican’s life he used to thrust his foot 
in, fatuously hoping thus to climb out of the pit of his 
own sinfulness,—and thereby to escape the pungent 
odor of decay which vexed him there : ‘‘ God, I thank 
thee, that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, 
unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican’’ (whom 
he kept his eye on all the while). 

Paul puts his reference to this folly thus: ‘‘ They 
themselves, measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves with themselves, are without 
understanding.’’ It will be observed that, by the 
pronoun he uses, Paul specifically disclaims any such 
behavior; and in fact it would be hard to find a 
single instance of it in his entire career—after his 
conversion ; before that, he did little but meddle. 

Meddling is often a symptom,—a symptom of the 
suppressed consciousness of personal infirmity, Some- 
thing has gone wrong with us. The trouble is, chiefly 
at least, with ourselves, but we prefer to lay the blame 
on others, if possible ; and usually some other person 
is in some way so mixed up with our affair that this is 
possible. A missionary in Brazil relates that in his 
wanderings in a somewhat open forest he once came 
in sight of a monkey sitting on a log with his tail 
curled up around him, cracking nuts with a stone. 
The simian's curiosity was aroused, he continued 
gazing at the missionary while still cracking his nuts, 
and presently the blow missed the nut and fell upon 
his own tail. With a scream of rage, he threw the 
stone at the missionary, and darted off into the forest. 





The instance is as typical as it is amusing: many a 
human complaint against one’s fellow proves, when 
sifted, that the complaining one has by his own fault 
damaged himself while others were standing by. A 
notorious instance is found in the threat of besieged 
Samaria’s king to take Elisha’s life,—as though the 
prophet, instead of the king himself, were the person 
to blame for the city’s dire straits! But even now 
and here it is not uncommon to hear preachers and 
churches berated because of the uncured evils of so- 
ciety, or of our chaotic economic state, when in fact 
preachers and churches are leaders in stirring up men 
toward the very millennium which these faultfinders 
clamor for,—and would have us force by mechanical 
process. 

At an advanced stage, the disease of meddling car- 
ries with it censoriousness, the unlisted crime which 
our Saviour lashed with such skill and severity in the 
famous paragraph whose concluding sentence begins, 
‘«Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of 
thine own eye,’’—and this in the Sermon on the 
Mount, that array of the prime elements, the simplici- 
ties and fundamentals, of piety and decent character ! 

It was meddling—of an aggravated species, indeed 
—that devised and compassed the blackest crime in 
history, the death of Jesus. For Jesus, even considered 
as a human reformer merely, was well within his rights 
in all that he said and did, and was never betrayed 
into denunciation of individuals as such, nor into at- 
tempting to regulate the details of others’ personal 
habits by any positive schedule, but rigorously con- 
fined himself to the inculcation of principles, and to 
the excoriation of conditions and classes and ruling 
forces by whom these false conditions were sustained. 
The proper method of answer to this, if there had 
been any answer, would have been the enunciation of 
counter principles, rather than that affront of ven- 
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omous hostility to individuals, and that criticism of 
individual conduct, which characterized his foes. 

The gulf dividing the broad and generous, as well 
as vastly more effective, method of our Lord, from 
the narrow, mechanical, and vicious method of scribes 
and Pharisees, still runs between true public teachers 
and dangerous guides. Now, as then, the meddling 
spirit breeds censoriousness, bitterness, envy, hate, 
provokes resentment, and tends to cramp in a cage of 
rules and set forms the liberty necessary to normal 
development ; while genuine reform enunciates and 
expounds principles rooted in love, leaving the indi- 
vidual—with conscience aroused and enlightened—to 
work out his own life, including his scheme of private 
behavior, now that God is working in him. 

Disapproval of one’s neighbors, it has been said, 
is a characteristic of primeval man ; at any rate, it is 
a mark of unrelieved barbarism and a product of 
savage instincts. The poor ignorant savage is inhe- 
rently suspicious. His tense struggle for survival and 
subsistence makes suspicion not unnatural—in him. 
But among the cultivated, the refined, among people 
whom the gospel has leavened and uplifted, who have 
grown familiar with the ever-widening horizon within 
which kindness and good fellowship are proved to 
exist, suspicion and dislike should be supplanted by 
sympathy and loving concern, and by a generous ap- 
preciation of those better qualities in which not one 
of our neighbors is wholly wanting. The Christly 
spirit bids us idealize our neighbor, bids us seek to 
evoke and reinforce the best in him rather than 
fasten on and aggravate the worst, and leads us to re- 
joice in seeing that best develop normally and in a 
way compatible with the unfettered individuality of 
each person. * To attempt to force development by 
clamping upon another our own routine is sure to pro- 
voke hostility, or hypocrisy, or that mechanical im- 
itativeness which is akin to hypocrisy. Intelligent 
sympathy first discerns the happy possibilities. of our 
neighbor's character, and then leaves room for these 
to evolve under the touch of God—a touch not crude 
and.hasty like our own manipulation. While sympa- 
thetically watching, and with studious insight. ap- 
plauding and stimulating, this development, we may 
justly omit to note how ‘‘sadly’’ our neighbor differs 
from us, and we should quite forget to try the trick of 
tying him up in our own armor of unfamiliar and, to 
him, uncongenial routine. 

Meddling often condones the fearful risk it assumes 
under the plea.that ‘‘ Right is right; and in doing 
-right we must.risk all consequences.’’ To those given 
to this temerity it ought to be made known that reck- 
lessness of consequences is a recognized and common 
symptom of mental disease ; and that one of the most 
pronounced results of acute and dangerous mania, in 
certain forms, is the relentless resolve of the maniac 
to fasten on another his own notions as to that per- 
son's specific moral need and immediate duty. The 
well-balanced mind never assumes such risks lightly, 
nor without amplest warrant—a warrant not granted 
to meddlers. Once one has learned duly to appre- 
ciate the high dignity divinely conferred on personal- 
ity, and the incalculable variety of form and phase 
with which God has endowed human life, he comes 
to stand reverently before the humblest of his fellows, 
and to dread the consequences of rash interference 
with the normal development of a soul in its growth 
toward God. He longs to help, and he will help as 

, occasion may serve ; but he will not knowingly meddle. 

Parents who insist on forcing their children outside 
those children’s God-given bent are answerable for 
countless heavy woes, for dwarfing and misshaping 
plastic minds, and for tragic miscarriage of their own 
mistaken endeavors. What right has any parent to 
predestine his child to one, and away from another, 
lawful calling, or marriage, or form of education? 
Why spoil a good blacksmith, or artist, or physician, 
by tyrannically forcing one’s child aside into the 
utterly uncongenial calling of banker, farmer, or 
preacher? And alas for the poor waifs, destitute of 
musical faculty, whose mothers chain them to the 
keyboard of a piano for a decade of pure torture! Our 
own church, our own political creed, our choice of fit 
wife or husband, may prove a galling misfit to our 
son or daughter, and undue urgency here is sure to 
breed misery, perhaps irreligion, even atrophy or 
paralysis in that part of the child’s nature thus 
cramped and misguided. 

Sometimes well-meaning people attempt to nag 
other adults into forms of Christian profession and 
activity to which these are not adapted and have not 
been called. It is natural, but injurious, for us to 
suppose that what suits us will perforce suit others, 
that methods we have found beneficial will necessarily 
benefit all others. In cases of physical ailment the 





resulting volunteer advice given by friends to the sick 
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often makes the attending physician gnash his teeth— 
and usually works damage to the patient. But the 
secrets of the human heart are even harder to fathom 
than those of the human body, and officious meddling 
with the cure of souls is vastly more disastrous than 
with sick bodies. 

An early lesson in the wisdom of life is that fulness 
of life means increased variety of form. This is most 
true of the spiritual life of man, the highest, most 
prolific, most varied, of all phases and developments 
of life known to us. But variety of form carries with 
it variety of method, treatment and product. Our 
Lord’s words and ways left ample room for all this ; 
that of his foes did not : they could see only their own 
way. ‘The more we come to appreciate the measure- 
less value of every human life, and the matchless 
meaning and scope of Redemption, the more eagerly 
our hearts will leap to help on the humblest and the 
meanest, the more expectant we shall be of sur- 
prising results, and the more fearful we shall be of 
marring these results by meddling instead of simply 
helping. Just suppose the fierce critics of the uncon- 
ventional Spurgeon, or Robertson of Brighton, or our 
own Moody, had succeeded in fastening on any one 
of these the conventionalism of his time—-how meas- 
urelessly impoverished the religious work and product 
of the nineteenth century would have been! Yet 
these men were less exceptions than types : the world 
is full of possibilities, lesser and larger, after the same 
gracious order. 

If the four hundred millions of Christians with 
whom the twentieth century seems to have opened 
shall but so till and fertilize their vast enlarged estates 
as One did little Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, 
and shall unjealously let God's garden grow with the 
abundant freedom awarded by Him to the original 
apostolic college, we shall soon be greeted by sur- 
prises and triumphs that will dwarf all petty contro- 
versy over the comparatively minor tale of miracles in 
that distant age, and recall our Lord’s astounding 
words, ‘‘ Thou shalt see greater things than these,’’ 
and, ‘‘He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also ; and greater works than these shall 
he do.'’ For there will be no lack of incontestable 
miracles in our own plain sight. 
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As To Selling Tobacco - 


What is a Christian merchant's duty in the mat- 
ter of supplying commodities as to the right or wrong 
of which there is no agreement among Christian peo- 
ple generally? That is the business problem which 
troubles a reader in Indiana who is engaged in the 
grocery business, and who writes : 

Should a Christian who conducts a grocery store sell tobacco ? 
I know tobacco injures the health or constitution of some, and 
some have told me it was a benefit to them, and that they 
were advised by their doctors to use it. If it is wrong for a 
Christian to sell tobacco, isn’t it wrong to sell tea and coffee 
for the same reason,—it injures the health and constitution of 
many? This is a subject that has puzzled me, and I would be 
glad to have more light on it. 

A man must settle such a question as this on the 
basis of what he believes, not what other people tell 
him. If he believes, after thoughtful, thorough-going 
study and investigation, that tobacco for smoking and 
chewing has a proper place in the world because these 
habits are often either harmless or beneficial, then as 
a merchant he will probably count it his duty to help to 
give this commodity its needed circulation by supply- 
ing it in his store. If he believes, on the other 
hand, that tobacco works so much harm in the world 
that mankind in general would be better off with- 
out it than with it, then he will not be so easy in 
his conscience—as he ought not to be—while he helps 
to add to the world’s injury by supplying this thing. 
The question of coffee and tea and every other com- 
modity is to be considered and decided on the same 
basis. 

If this reader wants to know the opinion of The 
Sunday School Times as to the right or wrong of the 
tobacco habit, that is a question upon which the 
Times has never hesitated to express its conviction. 
Over and over again the editorial and the contribu- 
tors’ columns of The Sunday School Times have given 
free expression to the conviction that tobacco is phy- 
sically and therefore morally poisonous ; that it tends 
to deaden a man’s keener sensibilities, dull the fine 
edge of his mental and moral. perceptions, and unfit 
him for his best work in any sphere. Two prominent 
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physicians within the last year have given striking 
evidence, in these columns, of these conclusions 
(L. Pierce Clark, M.D., in the issue of October to, 
1908, and Matthew Woods, M.D., June 13, 1908); 
and other phases of the tobacco question were edj. 
torially discussed in Notes on Open Letters in the 
issues of January 16, 1909, March 28, 1908, July 28, 
1906, and April 2, 1904. The Editor's views are 
pretty fully given on The ‘‘Question of Tobacco"’ jn 
a two-cent leaflet reprinting an editorial from the 
Times of May 5, 1906, which The Sunday School 
Times Company publishes. 

As for tea and coffee, no intelligently honest person 
ever claims or believes that these are working the 
physical and moral damage to the human race that 
tobacco works. They are seldom if ever brought into 
question as a moral issue except to evade the tobacco 
question and divert attention from it. That tea and 
coffee aré used to excess and thereby injuriously, no 
one doubts. So is sugar thus used, and ice water, 
and many another article of food and drink. But the 
whole world knows that such articles as these can be 
used without injury, whereas it is a grave question 
whether tobacco is ever used without injury. 

There is a safe stand to take in this matter, and 
the Indiana inquirer seems to be moving toward it. 
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The Pronouns for the Holy Spirit 

Many persons thoughtlessly refer to the Holy 
Spirit as ‘‘it’’ instead of ‘‘he.’’ The mistake is in 
every way unfortunate and regrettable, for it suggests 
the idea that the Holy Spirit is only an impersonal force, 
instead of being a person of as real an identity as the 
Father or the Son. But a Vermont reader has noticed 
that in one passage the American Revision uses the 
pronoun ‘‘it’’ in this connection, and writes : 

In Acts 8: 16 in the American Revision the Holy Spirit is 
spoken of as Z¢, instead of Ae as in the Authorized and Revised. 
Why the change? I consulted various notes, but found no 
allusion to the matter. 

In the great majority of cases, the American Re- 
vision uses the masculine pronoun for the Holy Spirit, , 
—‘the,’’ ‘*him,’’ etc. The use of ‘‘who’’ instead 
of ‘‘which’’ makes this more obvious in the Ameri- 
can than in the English Revision. But the American 
Revisers followed no absolute rule in the matter. In 
several instances ‘‘which’’ was retained ; and in the 
passage inquired about, Acts 8:16, ‘‘it’’ was pur. 
posely substituted for ‘‘ he,’’ and for a reason that 
will be clear. The passage reads: ‘‘ For as yet it was 
fallen upon none of them: only they had been bap- 
tized into the name of the Lord Jesus.’’ This refer- 
ence, it will be seen, is to an outward manifestation 
of the Holy Spirit's influence rather than to the per- 
sonal Holy Spirit. It seemed a harsh, material figure 
to say ‘‘ 4e was fallen.’’ Since the Revisers were not 
bound to uniformity in the matter, the pronoun ‘it”’ 
seemed preferable as a matter of taste, especially as 
the subject is not expressed in the Greek, and is there- 
fore unemphatic. 
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The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., of England 
May 17 to 23 


MON.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wilt implant in 
my heart the secret of thy peace. Deliver me from all distrac- 
tions which will spoil the spirit of my devotion. Let me be 
calm and receptive in thy presence, and let me take the water 
of life freely. 


TUEs.—Almighty God, let thy love rest upon my spirit, and 
let my love rest upon thee. Let the holy bond abide unbroken. 
In all the changing circumstances of my days let me be at one 
with thee. Let my loyalty be like an unbroken line of light 
shining night and day. 

WED.—Most gracious Father, help me to believe in my 
wonderful possibilities in Christ. Let me not become mean 
by small expediency, but let me be the child of immortal hope. 
Let me know thy thoughts about me, and in a great aspiration 
let me grow. ‘ 

THURS.—Heavenly Father, bless me with the spirit of fruit- 
ful assurance. Let me set out upon a new day in the impos- 
ing strength of thy grace. Let me go as seeing the goal from 
the beginning, and let all my springs be in thee. 

FRI.—My Father in heaven, I pray that thou wouldst knit 
me to my fellows in strong and holier bonds. Deliver me from 
everything that ministers to alienation and division. Let my 
thoughts and my speech make for unity, and let my entire 
character promote the oneness of the whole family of God. 


SAT.—Heavenly Father, I pray that thou wouldst keep my 
soul in spiritual health. Let me not become affected by the 
ill-contagion of the world. Deliver me from moral sicknesses, 
and especially from secret evil growths. Give unto me the 
health of thy countenance. 


SuN.—Almighty God, thy power is my defense. Help me 
to rest in it and to use it in all my warfare with the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. May thy strength be perfected in my 
weakness, 
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By Professor A. T. Robertson, D.D., 
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Did Jesus Approve the Council at Jerusalem ? 


Author of ‘‘ Teaching of Jesus Concerning God the Father,”’ ‘‘ The Students’ Chronological 
New Testament,’’ ‘‘ Keywords in the Teaching of Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Epochs in the Life of Jesus,”’ etc. 








F ONE can imagine the presence of Jesus in person 
at the important Council at Jerusalem which 
passed upon the admission of Gentiles into the 

Christian church, what position would he have taken 
on the question at issue between the brethren ? 

1. But what was the point in dispute? The conver- 
sion and baptism of Cornelius and his household at 
Czsarea without their becoming Jews had raised a pro- 
test on the part of the Pharisaic wing of the church in 
Jerusalem (Acts 11: 2). They had acquiesced in this 
instance after Peter had made it perfectly plain that 
God had done this unusual thing at Czesarea, as shown 
by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit (Acts 11 : 18). 
‘There the matter rested till Greeks were converted and 
baptized into a Greek church at Antioch (Acts 11 : 20). 
This circumstance created fresh interest in the church 
at Jerusalem, and real trouble might have come at 
once if a man less wise than Barnabas had been sent 
to investigate the matter. Barnabas remained in 
Antioch, went after Saul of Tarsus to help him, and 
finally went with Saul to Jerusalem with a contribution 
from the Greek Christians at Antioch for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem (Acts 11 : 29%). Probably for the 
time the Pharisaic party were silenced by this gener- 
osity ; they were helped a little to see how Greeks 
could be converted without becoming Jews. 

But, when Paul and Barnabas returned from the 
first formal campaign (Paul's first missionary journey) 
to win Gentiles to Christ, a new phase was given to 
the whole matter. So many Gentile churches had 
been formed that Christianity was in danger of. pass- 
ing into the control of the Gentiles, and thus away 
from the Jews. Hence some of the Pharisaic party 
among the Christians at Jerusalem (now we meet a 
real division in sentiment among the Christians them- 
selves) came to Antioch to investigate the. situation. 
They would not submit to a systematic effort to flood 
the churches with Gentiles. 


What the Judaizers Wanted 

These Judaizers, as they are called, insist that 
Christianity by itself is not enough, Gentiles can be 
saved provided they become Jews as well as Chris- 
tians (Acts 15 : 1). Else the Gentiles cannot be saved. 
The issue thus raised is a very simple one. The Ju- 
daizers held that the Mosaic ceremonial law was 
essential to redemption. Paul and Barnabas denied 
it, and asserted the sufficiency of the gospel by itself. 
Christianity had come to the parting of the ways. 
Could it walk alone and fulfil its mission, or must it 
be compelled to use the crutch of Judaism as it went 
forth into the Greeco-Roman world? Was it to bea 
mere sect of Judaism, like Pharisaism, or on a par with 
Judaism and independent of it? 

2. What did the conference decide? The church 
at Antioch stood firm with Paul and Barnabas. But 
the Judaizers belong to the Jerusalem church, It 
would be bad for these two great churches to dis- 
agree on this issue. It will be well if the Judaizers 
find that their own church lines up with Paul and 
Barnabas. It is one of the most interesting narratives 
in the apostolic history, how Paul won a practically 
unanimous verdict in favor of his contentions for the 
freedom of the Gentile Christians from the bondage 
of the Mosaic ceremonial law (Acts 15 : 22). There 
was sharp opposition at first on the part of the Juda- 
izers (15 : 5), but by private conference with Peter, 
John, and James (Gal. 2: 1-10), Paul won a clear 
understanding with the leaders, so that at the next 
public meeting (Acts 15 : 6-21) the Judaizers were 
completely routed. Peter and James openly cham- 
pioned Paul’s view. Paul had refused to allow Titus 
to be circumcised in response to the demand of the 
timid brethren for the sake of peace. James himself 
seems to have presided over the Council, to have 
offered the resolutions, and to have written the letter to 
Antioch and other Gentile churches wherein freedom 
was granted to the Gentiles. A disclaimer was en- 
tered for any responsibility for the visit and conduct 
of the Judaizers. The result was a signal victory for 
Paul’s position. The Gentiles need not be circum- 
cised. -They do not have to become Jews. 

3. Is this main result in accord with the teaching 
of Jesus? There is, of course, no direct word from 
Jesus on thé subject. ‘ But we are not éntirely-in the 


dark. Jesus is on record as saying that-the ceremonial 
righteousness of the scribes.and Pharisees was not 


=—= = 


Men were as fallible in the days immediately fol- 
lowing Christ’s presence on earth as they are to-day, 
after nineteen centuries. They had knotty ques- 
tions to decide, and none more difficult than this: 
Must a Gentile be a Jew if he would be a Christian? 
They wrestled with the question, and settled it ; but 
was their decision in entire accord with our Lord’s 
teachings ? Professor Robertson has been asked 
to discuss this. 








enough (Matt. 5 : 20). He even said that the king- 
dom of God would be taken away from the Jews and 
given to another nation, without any hint that this 
other nation would become Jewish (Matt. 21 : 43). 
Jesus did tell the Samaritan woman that salvation (the 
Messiah and Saviour) was of the Jews, but he also 
added that worship was independent of place and was 
in the spirit (John 4:22f.). Men not Jews could 
worship God then. He told the Syro-Phoenician 
woman that he was sent to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel (Matt. 15 : 24), but he only meant that the 
Jews had the first opportunity. He had other sheep 
not of this Jewish fold (John 10; 16). Them he must 
also bring. Must he make Jews of them? Philip 
and Andrew were both puzzled over the request of the 
Greeks to see Jesus (John 12: 2o0ff.). The request 
stirs the heart of Jesus to agony, for the Greeks will 
come to him by the way of the cross (John 12 : 32). 
Thus, not by circumcision, will Christ draw all men 
(Greeks and Jews). When Jesus sent his believers 
forth with the commission to make disciples of all 
nations, he mentioned baptism, but not circumcision 
(Matt. 28:19). Besides, the Pharisees had led the 
oppositidn to Jesus because he condemned their 
merely ceremonial conception of salvation. They in 
truth crucified Christ for teaching a spiritual religion. 
I think one can have no doubt that Jesus would have 
approved the decision of the conference on this main 
oint. 

P 4. But whatabout the other points that are mentioned ? 
The Gentile Christians are expected to ‘‘abstain from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication’’ (Acts 15: 
29). At once the question occurs why these things 
are singled out, where so many other matters are 
equally ‘‘necessary.'’ Besides, these four do not all 
seem to be necessary in the same sense. 

The mention of idols is probably the key to the 
whole matter. The special temptations of the Gen- 
tile Christians all grew out of idolatry, to which they 
had been accustomed and by which they were still 
surrounded, In agreeing to freedom from the Mosaic 
law, it was wise to put in a caveat against license. 
Besides, this insistence would tend to satisfy the minds 
of the Jewish brethren who had agreed to the plan of 
freedom for the Gentiles. 


Morals and Manners Both Involved 

The various items mentioned are quite dissimilar 
at the first glance. Fornication belongs wholly to 
the sphere of morals, while meat offered to idols 
seems to be a matter of custom and prejudice. The 
two matters seem hardly on a par with each other. 
But it is to be remembered that fornication was a 
part of heathen worship in many idol temples, and 
the Gentile Christians lived in an atmosphere that 
was favorable to that vice. The reason for this warn- 
ing is thus obvious, Certainly, Jesus would approve 
this prohibition (Matt. 5 : 28). 

The subject of meats offered to idols is in itself a 
matter for dispute, but at that moment the Gentile 
Christians were not in’a position to play with fire. 
They were asked to give the benefit of the doubt to 
the side of caution, not of risk. There was peril, as 
Paul will later show (1 Cor. to) to the Christian him- 
self, in too free commingling in the heathen idol 
festivals. Besides, it would make fellowship with the 
Jewish Christians easier if the Gentiles abstained from 
any kind of countenance of idols. Was this precau- 
tion in accord with the mind of Christ? The point 
involved here is partly peril and partly influence. 
On ‘both of these matters, what Jesus has to say is 
general, and ‘one must make his own application. 
One recalis Christ's-word about the narrow gate and 
the broad- way (Matt: 7 : 13), and the light shining 








before men (Matt. 5:16). Paul will later put the 
matter in a phrase: ‘* Whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin’’ (Rom. 14:23). Paul will some day take a 
slightly different view of this matter of meats offered 
to idols, but the circumstances will be different also. 

The Jews held that the life was in the blood, and 
felt it to be repugnant to eat the blood, while the 
heathen were fond of eating the blood. The Jews 
were prohibited in the Mosaic law, also, from eating 
things strangled, while the heathen considered what 
was strangled to be a great delicacy. On these two 
points the Mosaic ceremonial law was insisted on. 
But the matter in both cases is connected again with 
the idol worship, the animal sacrifices, Besides, 
there is a moral repulsion in people not Jews against 
strangling and against the use of the blood as food. 
These two points have a wider appeal than mere Jew- 
ish ceremonialism. But, even if they were merely 
Jewish custom and prejudice, the matter would not 
constitute the putting of the Jewish yoke upon the 
Gentile Christians, Circumcision was the crucial test 
of Judaism. On this point Paul made his battle and 
won. He was not averse to some concession to Jew- 
ish sentiment when he had carried his main position. 
Would Jesus have approved this much concession to 
Jewish feeling? The precise problem was not raised 
in the ministry of our Lord. Jesus, while denouncing 
the hypocrisy of the Pharisees (Matt. 23), did give his 
sanction to the Mosaic ceremonial law (Matt. 23 : 2 f.) 
for Jews. But we have no means of telling what his 
precise word would have been on the matter of Gen- 
tile Christians, and things strangled, and blood. Per- 
haps one has little right to make a particular applica- 
tion, Certainly one is beside the mark who says that 
the claim of the approval of the Holy Spirit on these 
points (Acts 15 : 28) is in opposition to the teaching 
of Jesus. Ifso, what teaching? 


Paul’s Insight into Principles 

5. Paul was loyal to this agreement. It gave a 
working basis of co-operation between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, When he went upon the second 
tour he distributed these decrees in Galatia (Acts 16 : 
4). They would serve as a charter of freedom for the 
Gentiles against the Judaizers. 

6. But the Judaizers had already renewed the fight 
at Antioch on the ground that Peter had gone too far. 
They had not agreed to social equality with the Gen- 
tiles. It was religious freedom, not social equality, 
that had been settled at the Jerusalem Council. So 
they threatened Peter to tell James if he did not stop 
(Gal, 2:12). Peter quailed, and Paul rebuked him and 
won him back, as well as Barnabas, But the Judaizers 
saw a new chance for victory by this line of attack. 
They hoped to split Paul’s forces by this wedge. They 
will give him the fight of his life along this path. 

7. Paul will later (1 Cor. 8-10 ; Rom. 14, 15) dis- 
cuss the matter of eating meats offered to idols at much 
length. He does not treat the matter of blood and 
things strangled. He often discusses fornication. 
But meats offered to idols gave trouble in Corinth as 
the Christians grew away from idolatry and felt their 
footing more secure. The better educated and more 
thoughtful Christians came to feel that idols did not 
really live anyway, and that the meat itself was good 
meat. They were disposed to insist on their liberty 
in the matter. Thus an entirely new situation arose. 

Paul meets it by a profound discussion of the funda- 
mental principles involved. He pays no attention 
to the decrees of the Jerusalem Council, which the 
Judaizers had nullified as far as they could. He now 
makes no appeal to the opinion of Peter or of James. 
He does not quote the decisions of the Council as a 
binding decree, but he argues the question on rational 
grounds. He admits the pos:tion of the enlightened 
brethren to be sound on the whole, but points out 
that love should keep one from insisting on his mere 
abstract rights. One must remember his weaker 
brother, Besides, he must not take too great risk 
himself. Hence Paul comes to practically the same 
conclusion, after all, as that of the Jerusalem Council, 
except that he draws a distinction not there drawn. 
He admits an exception in the case of the enlightened 
Gentile when no one is present who will be harmed 
by what he himself knows is not harmful. - 
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Ill. THE MAKING OF A SOLDIER. 


hi AN Episcopal Church on the Plaza in old 
St. Augustine, Florida, one Sunday during the 
dark days of our Civil War, a Connecticut army 
chaplain was conducting services. He had been 
doing this work since the arrival of his regiment, the 
Tenth Connecticut, for there was no Protestant pastor 
in the city, and the townspeople as well as the boys 
of the camp needed his care. But now his regiment 
was to move on, the Seventeenth Connecticut having 
come to relieve it ; and this was his last service in the 
church. The meetings must not stop,—he was sure 
of that ; but who was there to continue them? Finally 
he singled out a twenty-year-old Connecticut lad in the 
regiment that had just arrived, and, after the meeting 
had come to a close, he handed the boy the keys of 
the church and said to him with magnetic heartiness, 
‘* Keep up these meetings.”’ 

‘The boy took the keys from the older man, with 
bewilderment and a sinking heart. He was not a 
seasoned veteran in either the Federal or the Christian 
army, having been enlisted in both but a short time. 
Yet he was accustomed to obeying orders; he had 
been trained in that all his life, and army discipline 
was fixing obedience deeper than ever in his nature, 

The chaplain who turned over the keys and the 
heavy obligation was H. Clay Trumbull, of Stonington 
and Hartford. The private who received the new com- 
mission was Anthony Comstock, of New Canaan, The 
incident strengthened an acquaintance which grew into 
intimacy and friendship as the years passed. 


The Costliness of Enlisting 

While Comstock’s regiment remained at St. Augus- 
tine, he carried the responsibility of the meetings that 
his chaplain friend had begun. Whenever a minister 
could be secured to preach, that was done ; when no 
minister.was. available, Comstock would get a religious 
paper-and. read .a sermon aloud.: The young layman 
was sexton and*supply at the same time ; he would 
call the tieetings' by going up to the belfry and ring- 
ing the bell for five minutes ; then he would wait five 
minutes, then toll for another five. And in that five- 
minute interval he would pray hard for help for the 
task that he so dreaded, 

The Comstock boys could not stay out of army life 
while there was a fight for principle waging, though 
there were the usual—and unusual—inducements for 
them to keep out of active service. The old home- 
stead at New Canaan was in the hands of the sons 
when the war broke out, for the loved mother had 
died half a dozen years earlier, and the father had 


gone to Europe—marrying again while there—on a’ 


business venture that promised much,. but that did 
not succeed. The farm was mortgaged, and the 
mortgage was held by certain local sympathizers with 
the South who threatened to foreclose the mortgage if 
the boys entered the Northern army. This did not 
stop the boys’ enlisting. The threat was carried out ; 
the mortgage was foreclosed, and the farm was lost. 
But the Comstocks had learned to believe that some 
things are more valuable than others, and they pre- 
ferred to lose.a farm and hold on to honor and duty, 
rather than to keep the farm at the expense of those 
less marketable commodities. 

Anthony's older brother Samuel was the first to 
enlist, and was made a Sergeant in the Seventeenth 
Connecticut. Just before the battle of Gettysburg he 
was in charge of a commissary train, and had a com- 
paratively easy and safe time of it in this position, — 
entirely too much so to suit him. So he applied to 
his colonel to be relieved in order that he might share 
the hardships and dangers of the other men. His 
request was granted ; he joined the fighting ranks ; 
and in the first day’s engagement at the battle of 
Gettysburg, on Barlow's Knoll, he received his death 
wound, He lived through weeks of suffering, wasting 
away from one hundred.and eighty pounds in weight 
to less than one hundred, .and died in a field hospital. 
His army comrade, Justus M. Silliman, told the grief- 
stricken younger brother that the brave soldier's last 
words, in that rough field hospital, were 


*¢ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are,’’ 


and then he fell asleep. His name is cut in a monu- 
ment at Gettysburg to-day. 
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ANTHONY COMSTOCK, FIGHTER 


By CHARLES GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 





There was no let-up in the discipline that was needed 
to toughen the fiber of body and soul of the New 
England boy who was to become a nation’s guard- 
ian. War-time service prepared the way for the 
beginnings of the life-work itself, which will be 
taken up in the next chapter of the biography. 





It was to fill this brother Samuel's place that An- 
thony, two years younger, enlisted in December of 
1863, before he was twenty,—a ‘‘high private in 
the rear rank.’’ The Seventeenth was then in the 
Department of the South, and the new recruit joined 
iton Folly Island, South Carolina. They were just 
leaving there, to start for Keowee Island, from which 
they drove off the enemy. This first introduction to 
army life was as severe as anything the Connecticut 
boy had during his entire service. The men had to 
lie in a swamp all night, spreading rubber blankets 
under them, covering themselves with what other 
blankets they could, and huddling close enough 
together to keep warm. When day broke, they were 
deployed in an open field, and made tempting targets 
for a battery less than a quarter of a mile away, which 
opened fire upon them. Mr. Comstock recalls still 
the sickening, sinking sensation of being under. fire 
for the first time, the wounded increasing on every 
side as the minutes dragged on. 

In those perilous days, and in the countless times 
of danger through which he has passed since ’65, and 
in which he still lives, Anthony Comstock has never 
had the story-book lack of fear which, in real life, 
marks only the stolidly useless or the brutally indif- 
ferent. He has always had that keen sensitiveness to 
danger, and the conquered consciousnéss of fear, 
which go with true courage wherever itis found. He 
was afraid to go out and meet the: mad dogs in 
Winnipauk ; but he went. He feafed and ‘suffered 
under fire during army life ; but lve stuck ‘to his ‘post. 
To this day he claims no courage save that which 
comes to the man who seeks to do his duty. ‘As 
God equipped his servants of old, so I believe he 
equips his servants to-day,’’ he says with faith-filled 
confidence. He fairly lives on some of the Scripture 
promises. He finds lasting comfort in two passages : 

‘¢Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not dis- 
mayed ; for 1 am thy God; I will strengthen thee ; 
yea, I will help thee ; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of my righteousness,’’ 

‘*No weapon that ‘is formed against thee shall 
prosper ; and every tongue that shall rise against thee 
in judgment thou shalt condemn.’’ 


Declining to Get Mad 

At Folly Island the regiment had no chaplain, and 
no religious services. The country boy from Con- 
necticut grew so homesick that he felt he must 
have the comfort of religious meetings of some sort ; 
therefore he helped to get them going. It was 
very hard for him to take a leading part,—harder 
than being under fire ; but he did both duties in the 
same Strength, and he found that there was a little 
group of twenty or thirty men who gladly joined with 
him in keeping up prayer-meetings wherever the 
regiment went. These were a great comfort to the 
few who felt their need of them. 

At Volusia, Florida, the regiment threw up earth- 
works that were known as Redoubt Kellogg. There 
was a thick clump of wild plum-trees there, and in 
the center of these the men cut out enough trees to 
make a little clearing, and there they held their meet- 
ings. This wooded chapel was the scene of one of 
the most remarkable conversions of the regiment. 

While the regiment was at St. Augustine, Christopher 
Rhinelander Robert (later founder of the famous mis- 
sionary institution, Robert College, at Constantinople), 
with the Rev. Charles V. Reynolds, came there as repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Commission, and it was in 
this connection that Comstock and Mr. Robert first 
met. The famous philanthropist became the Connecti- 
cut boy’s warm friend, and was in close touch with him 
in later years. . Anthony acted for the Christian Com- 
mission at St. Augustine, rendering services to the 
sick and destitute, receiving keepsakes and forwarding 
them to friends at home, and distributing religious 
reading matter. When, in this work, he would:come 











across men who were drinking and gambling, they 
would sometimes blackguard him roundly. One man 
who was under arrest, having been court-martialed for 
drunkenness, was particularly abusive of Comstock, 
who retaliated simply by leaving his best papers always 
with this man. Years afterward, in Brooklyn, in a 
meeting of the Sons of Temperance, a man came up 
to Mr. Comstock and said, ‘‘Do you know me?"’ 
When Mr. Comstock failed to recognize him, he ex- 
plained that he was that abusive camp-mate, now 
converted, a ‘*Son of Temperance,’ and active in 
Christian work, The seeds sown by the country boy 
who would not get mad were beginning to bear fruit. 

There was strong inducement to smoke and drink 
in war-time life, when the strain and exposure tempted 
to artiticial stimulant, and the camp-fire comradeship 
made smoking an almost universal accompaniment of 
leisure hours. But Anthony held out against both 
these indulgences with characteristic fortitude. Not 
merely was tobacco a part of the good fellowship of 
the camp, but there were times when the smoke would 
have been a most grateful protection,—when, in the 
southern swamps, the onslaughts of gnats and mosqui- 
toes became almost unbearable. The others smoked ; 
Comstock built smudges. If ‘‘smoking’’ of some 
sort was a necessity, he prefered to have the smoke 
chiefly outside of his system. 


The Teetotaler Turns the Tables 

Whisky was supplied to all the men, as part of their 
regular rations ; and the raw recruit came in for rounds 
of vigorous abuse when it was seen that he persisted 
in throwing away his whisky-ration instead of giving 
to the others what he would not use himself. But 
when, a little later, the whisky-drinking veterans fell 
out of line on the terrible forced marches, and the 
teetotaler country boy, green and unused to service, 
not‘only stood the strain, but carried: the*rifles’of the 
exhausted veterans in addition to his own, the note of 
abuse turned into another tune. Then, as always, 
this man could endure more without whisky than the 
others could with. He has followed his rule rigidly 
through life ; not only for himself, but in declining 
to make it possible for others to drink. As a sales- 
man, after the war, he never ‘‘ treated’’ a customer to 
a drink,—and in those days such treating was con- 
sidered almost imperative. During thirty-seven years 
of close association with detectives and policemen he 
has never offered to buy a drink for one of them, 
though the doing so might oftentimes have promised to 
smooth the way for his work. He is ready to provide 
policemen, and others who may be helping him, with 
first-class dinners, and to take care of any other legiti- 
mate needs for them ; but if they want liquor, they 
must look elsewhere for it. 

In the summer of 1865 Anthony Comstock was 
mustered out, and given his honorable discharge from 
army service—of one kind. His life was endangered 
during war-time, of course, but not more so than 
during his longer warfare of later years ; and his faith 
was to meet tests afterward that had no parallel at all 
during his service as an enlisted man. But his army 
experience helped in the making of a good soldier, 
and deepened his faith. More than ten years later 
that faith was to be tested by an experience that the 
boy of twenty could not have borne up under, when 
working for vice-suppressing legislation at the nation’s 
capital,—a story that will be told here later. It was 
with that experience in mind that Mr. Comstock said 
to the writer, one day during the summer of 1908, as 
illustrating his view of the way in which God cares 
for those who trust Him : 

‘‘You are in the surging billows, and all you've 
got to hold on to is a little thread, anchoring you to the 
pier ; and it’s very frail, and you're afraid it will 
break. And then it does break,—it is Self,—and 
you're about to go down. Just then you hear, ‘ Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I 
am thy God’; and you see a strong cable thrown out, 
and you lay hold on it, and feel safe again. And 
when your hands grow numb, and you fear that 
you'll have to let go, you find that some one has put 
it under your arms and around your body, and you 
cannot sink.”’ 

That is Mr. Comstock's idea of God's keeping, as 
he has tested it. 

(Zo be continued) 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


GOOD many people suppose that to become a 
Christian means to adopt a long list of difficult 
rules which it is almost impossible to keep. 

Isitso? And if so, what are the many and difficult 
rules for the Christian life? And how can Christians 
decide what they ought to do and what they ought 
not to do? 

Get the class to discussing these questions, as an 
introduction to expressing your own belief that, after 
all, there are only two simple rules of action that 
Christ would have us observe, when trying to decide 
what we ought or ought not todo. Perhaps we can 
discover what these two rules are from the account 
of one of the most serious and perplexing situations 
that the early Christians had to meet. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


What city was probably the strongest Christian 
center in the mel at the time of which we are now 
studying? Not Jerusalem, but——? (Antioch.) Re- 
view the class on all they can recall of what has hap- 
pened in Antioch so far (Acts 11 : 19-26; 13 : 1-3; 14: 
26-28). Among other things, it was the city from 
which the first Christian missionary journey was 
formally begun, and to the church in Antioch the 
missionaries, Paul and Barnabas, made their official 
report after completing that perilous first expedition. 
(Just here is a good opportunity for the class map- 
drill, the pupils sketching and locating Paul's entire 
first missionary journey, with the aid of Arnold's 
Chart,—see mention under map on this page.) 

And now, into the midst of the live, busy, earnest 
Christian church in Antioch there dropped a bomb- 
shell, threatening to break up if not destroy the 
existence and growth of Christianity itself in the 
Gentile world,—which was the whole world except 
for the little Jewish nation. This bombshell came in 
the form of a visit and a threat from some Jerusalem 

ewish Christians,—verse 1. Make plain to the class 
just what that message stood for, and what had led 
up to it, as explained in Professor Ramsay’s first two 
paragraphs. The Antioch Gentiles had come into the 
Christian church by meeting the simple test ‘‘ believe 
on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” Now 
a very difficult and complicated set of rules and 
laws was prescribed in addition. A hint of the elabo- 
rateness of those laws is given in the passages cited 
in Miss Slattery’s fifth paragraph; her simple picture 
of the ‘‘ Law,” as described in her fourth paragraph, 
will make the whole situation still clearer to a class. 

There was only one safe thing to do, and that was 
to confer with the Jerusalem church. Why is a con- 
ference always a good thing ? is a question suggested 
by Miss Slattery for profitable class discussion; Mr. 
Ridgway’s third paragraph is pertinent here. Let 
the facts and the conclusions of this famous confer- 
ence be fully brought out, using such material as the 
following: 


Was salvation ever supposed to depend upon circum- 
cision ? (Riddle, on v. 1.) 

What the rite was, frankly and tactfully handled for a 
boys’ class (Foster, 2.) 

Strikingly similar problems constantly met with in mission 
fields to-day (Pierson, 1). 

Reasons for the tour stipulations agreed upon (Riddle, 
on v. 29; Ramsay, 4). 

Why food must never, in the Oriental mind to-day, be 
strangled (Mackie, 2). 

Why such emphasis on moral purity (Ramsay, 5). 

‘* Brother ’? was a new note in the world (Ridgway, last 
paragraph). 


So instead of the church’s insisting that the new 
Christian converts should live by complicated rules, 
they were asked to live by two simple principles only. 
And what were these? Don’t do anything to hurt 
yourself; and don’t do anything to be a stumbling- 
block to others, That is the way Mr. Foster suggests 
it, in his fifth and sixth paragraphs, and Mr. Pierson 
in his last paragraph. Notice also the latter's clean- 
cut statement: ‘‘We do not give up questionable 
practises from compulsion in order to be Christians, 
but Srom preference because we are Christians.” 
The Jerusalem Council recognized principles safe to 
live by. Have we made them our own ? 


Light-Gleams from this Number of the Times 
The editorial on ** Meddling’? is a pertinent side-light. 
Why Christ’s yoke is light (Illustrations, 2). 

How the Jewish section of Christianity gradually died 
out (Ramsay, last paragraph). 


_A sensible present-day application of this principle 
(Stelzle). 


1 And certain men came down from Judzea and taught the 
brethren, saying, Except ye be circumcised after the custom 
of Moses, ye cannot be saved. 2 And when Paul and Bar- 
nabas had no small dissension and questioning with them, ¢he 
brethren appointed that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other 
of them, should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and 
elders about this question. 3 They therefore, being brought 
on their way by the church, passed through both Phee-ni’ci-a 
and Samaria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles: and 
they caused great joy unto all the brethren. 4 And when they 
were come to Jerusalem, they were received of the church and 
the apostles and the elders, and they rehearsed all things that 
God had done with them. But there rose up certain of the 
sect of the Pharisees who believed, saying, It is needfui to cir- 
cumcise them, and to charge them to keep the law of Moses, 

22 Then it seemed good to the apostles and the elders, with 
the whole church, to choose men out of their company, and 
send them to An’‘ti-och with Paul and Barnabas; one. 
Judas called Barsabbas, and Silas, chief men among the breth- 
ren: 23 and they wrote fhus by them, ! The apostles and the 
elders, brethren, unto the brethren who are of the Gentiles in 
An’ti-och and Syria and Ci-li’ci-a, greeting : 24 Forasmuch as 
we have heard thit certain 2who went out from us have 
troubled you with words, subverting your souls; to whom we 
gave no commandment; 25 it seemed good unto us, having 
come to one accord, to choose out men and send them unto 
you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul, 26 men that have 
hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
27 We have sent therefore Judas and Silas, who themselves 
also shall tell you the same things by word of mouth. 28 Tor 
it seemed good to the Holy Spirit, and to us, to lay upon you 
no greater burden than these necessary things: 29 that ye 
abstain from things sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and 
from things strangled, and from fornication ; from which if ye 
keep yourselves, it shall be well with you. Fare ye well. 


1Or, The apostles and the elder brethren %Some ancient authori- 
ties omit who went out. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelsen and Sons. 
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This map gives an idea, in reduced form, of the clear outline maps 
in “‘ Arnold’s Chart of Paul’s Journeyings.”” ‘Ihe chart shows five 
maps—Period of Preparation, and four Missionary Journeys—with 
every step of Paul’s travels plainly traced ; in separate columns are 
set down all the Scripture events of his life, in order, with probable 
dates, and place and time of his letter-writing. Folded between cloth 
board covers, pocket size, 20 cents each, to be had of The Sunday 
School Times Company. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—Who may the ‘‘ certain men’’ have been? 
Who were ‘‘the brethren’? ? Was circumcision a condi- 
tion of salvation in even Moses’ day? (Riddle.) 

Verse 2,—Who were the elders at Jerusalem ? (Riddle). 

Verse 3.—What was meant by ‘* being brought on their 
way by the church’’? Where were Phoenicia and Sama- 
ria ? (Riddle, on v. 3, and second paragraph.) 

Verse 5.—Were the Pharisees who believed Christians ? 
(Riddle. ) 

Verse 10.—In what respect was the yoke one ‘‘ which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 14.—Is Symeon another version of Simon (for 
Peter) ? (Riddle, third paragraph. ) 

Verse 16.—What Old Testament reference ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 22,—Did the whole church vote on a question of 
this sort, in addition to the apostles and elders? What 
more is known about Judas called Barsabbas, and Silas ? 
(Riddle, third paragraph.) 

Verse 24.—-Meaning of ** subverting your souls’’ ? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 28.—What is the exact meaning of the first part of 
this verse? If it means ** It seemed good to us through 
the guidance of the Holy: Spirit,’? why is the word and 
used ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 29.—Why were. these four specific points named? 
(Riddle ; Ramsay, 4, 5.) 

Verse 32.—What is the meaning of ‘‘ confirmed them ’’? 
(Riddle.) 





LESSON 8. MAY 23. THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM 


Acts 15: 1-35. Commit verses 28, 29 
Golden Text: We believe that we shall be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, in like manner as they.—Acts 1§: 11 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—Most commentators identify the visit to 
Jerusalem narrated in Galatians 2: 1-10 with 
that described in this. lesson (see on Lesson 4). 
Hence, on the theory that Saul was converted about 
A.D. 37, the fourteenth year after (Gal. 2: 1) would 
be A.D. 50. Some prefer A.D, 49; others, A.D. 51. 
Places.—First, at Antioch (in Syria), thence through 
Phenicia and Samaria to Jerusalem: the former 
district was along the coast south of Syria; the latter 
was north of Judzwa. In each there were Christians 
(chaps. 8 and 11). Syr¢a and C7/icia were two neigh- 
boring provinces, at the northeast corner of the Medit- 
erranean Sea; the former extending toward the 
south, and the latter toward the west. Paul was a 
native of Cilicia, and preached there before Barnabas 
brought him to Antioch (Gal, 1: 21, 22). 
Persons.—Pau/ and Barnabas, sent to Jerusalem 
by the brethren at Antioch. Peter, This apostle is 
given four names in the New Testament: Symeon 
(or Simeon), the Hebrew form of his original name, 
and Simon, the Greek. Our Lord surnamed him 
Cephas, in Greek Peter. James, Theperson named 
in this lesson was ‘‘ James, the Lord’s brother” (Gal. 
1: 19), and the author of the Epistle of James, The 
further questions respecting him will be discussed in 
connection with Lessons g and 10, which are selec- 
tions from his epistle. /udas called Barsadbdbas. 
Evidently a prominent man in the church at Jerusa- 
lem, a prophet (v. 32). Possibly a brother of ‘‘ Joseph 
called Barsabbas” (chap. 1 : 23), Otherwise un- 
known. Si/as, Called ‘‘Silvanus” several times in 
the epistles of Paul, whose companion he became in 
his second missionary journey. He may be referred 
toin 1 Peter 5:12. A Roman citizen (chap. 16 : 37), 
but probably a Grecian Jew by extraction. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 1.—Certain men ; Jewish Christians, proba- 
bly Pharisees originally (comp. v. §).— Zhe brethren: 
The believers at Antioch.—Laceft ye be circumcised 
after the custom of Moses, ye cannot be saved: 
Circumcision is named as the outward sign of submis- 
sion tothelaw. ‘This rite was the usual, not the abso- 
lute, condition of salvation in Old Testament times. 

Verse 2.—Pau/and Barnabas; Itis very improba- 
ble that Galatians 2: 11-13 refers to this occasion, a 
view resulting from identifying Galatians 2: 1-10 
with an earlier visit to Jerusalem (chap. 11). If Bar- 
nabas had been ‘‘carried away” at this time, he 
would scarcely have been sent to Jerusalem as a de- 
fender of Gentile freedom.— 7he e/ders : The bishops 
or overseers of the local churches, having the spiritual 
care of the congregation, exercising rule, giving in- 
struction, and ordaining to office. 

Verse 3.—Brought on their way : Accompanied at 
the beginning of their journey by many of the Chris- 
tians at Antioch. Usual among the early believers. 

Verse 5.—PhAarisees who believed : Christians who 
still held to their Jewish prejudice. 

Verse 10.—A yoke: The law was frequently thus 
termed. Not the ceremonial law alone, but the moral 
law also. For the effort to obtain salvation thereby 
is a grievous yoke (comp. Gal. 5.: 1). 

Verses 16-18.—From Amos 9: 11, 12. 

Verse 22.—With the whole church; Evidently 
many were present (vs. 4, 12), but whether all voted 
is not stated, though some mode of expressing their 
assent is very probable. 

Verse 24.—Subverting your souls; A strong ex- 
pression, ‘‘ruining” or ‘‘destroying.” The Gentile 
Christians addressed (v. 23) were very seriously in- 
jured by the demands of the Judaizers. 

Verse 28.—7o the Holy Spirit, and to us: The 
decision is declared to be primarily that of the Holy 
Spirit, secondarily that of the writers of the letter. 
Thus greater prominence is given to the Holy Spirit 
than if it had been said, ‘‘ tous through the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

Verse 29.— That ye abstain: The freedom of Gen- 
tile Christians was conceded, but they were asked to 
make concessions to their Jewish brethren. It wasa 
happy compromise. — 7hings sacrificed to idols: 
On this point Jewish scruples were intense. That 
the decision at Jerusalem was not regarded as of uni- 
versal obligation —— from Paul’s discussion in 
rt Corinthians 8.—From blood, and from things 
strangled: See Leviticus 17: 13, 14; Deuteronomy 
12: 23,24. This affected the daily food; hence a con- 
cession here would promote unity.—From fornica- 
tion; In the Gentile world this sin was not regarded 
as a sin. 

Verse 32.—Confirmed them; Strengthened them 
by their exhortations, | 
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The Union of Jews and Gentiles 


By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


O LONG as merely single Gentiles here and 
there, like Cornelius, had come into the Faith, 
the Jewish Christians might hope that such con- 

verts would conform to the Jewish law, which was 
almost universally observed in the church, or they 
might shut their eyes to some isolated exceptions 
like Titus. Thus the church would still remain an 
essentially national institution, the perfected form of 
Judaism, into which the Gentiles were one by one ad- 
mitted. But the church in Syrian Antioch had begun 
to show that the case was not so simple; and some 
private harmonious conversation had taken place on 
the subject in A.D. 45 between Paul and the church 
leaders in Jerusalem, But, as yet, only the leaders 
had seen the deeper issues that were involved. The 
Christian public in Jerusalem did not at that time 
look below the surface. Now the facts were forced 
on their notice by rumor from the north, while Paul 
and Barnabas ‘‘tarried no little time with the disci- 
ples” in Antioch,—that is in the year 49. 

It was apparently at this time that Peter, in his 
progress round all the churches, came to Antioch 
(Gal. 2:11). In accordance with the understandin 
already formed between the leaders and Paul, he di 
in Antioch as he had done in the house of Cornelius: 
he lived familiarly with the Gentile Christians, and 
ate with them, But certain men that came down 
from Judza (‘‘from James,” as is stated in Gal. 2: 
12) were shocked at this way of life; and they stated 
plainly the view which had lain deep in the Jewish 
mind throughout these proceedings. If the Gentiles 
were to enter the church, they must comply with the 
Jewish law: they could not be received straight from 
pacees into the full communion of the church. 

here was too deep a chasm of thought and life and 
morality separating Jews and pagans; ‘‘ except they 
be circumcised after the custom of Moses, they cannot 
be saved.”” Now Paulalso recognized the chasm that 
divided pagans from Jews; he fully admitted that 
the pagans must rise to the higher moral level of the 
 egpen religion, if they were to enter the church; but 

e maintained that a mere external ceremony like 
circumcision was immaterial, and that it was the 
moral character of the Mosaic law which the Gentiles 
must put'on before they could be saved. The dis- 
sension grew sharper in Antioch, and at last it was 
resolved to lay the whole matter before the apostles 
and the church in Jerusalem. It was quite evident 
that a vastly ‘wider movement than the formation of 
a Judaistic church was imminent, and that. enor- 
mously important issues depended on the decision in 
Jerusalem. 

When the church met to welcome the delegates, 
they described the wondrous success in Galatia, and 
the expectation of the Gentiles; but the Pharisees 
who had accepted the Faith urged that all these Gen- 
tile converts must conform to the whole Mosaic law; 
and the meeting was adjourned for further considera- 
tion. The second meeting was long, and much dis- 
cussion took place, in which the delegates and their 
opponents stated the arguments on their respective 
sides. Luke describes this debate in two words, and 
hastens on to the point where Peter intervened to re- 
late his own experience, that God had decided the 
case by giving the Holy Spirit equally to Gentiles 
and to Jews. His speech produced a hush in the 
assembly, and Barnabas and Paul reinforced his 
argument from the facts by ‘‘ rehearsing what signs 
and wonders God had wrought among the Gentiles 
by them.” 

And so it was recognized as impossible to insist 
that the Mosaic ceremonial was necessary, when the 
Spirit and power had been granted to multitudes who 
were ceremonially unclean. God had shown that the 
mere ritual of the law was not a necessary require- 
ment. James, who evidently presided as the recog- 
nized head of the church, summed up the manifest 
feeling of the meeting by a conclusive speech, wel- 
coming the Gentiles to the Faith, setting aside for 
them many of the ceremonial requirements of the 
law, but insisting on its moral demands, the prohibi- 
tion of allimpurity in life. He further required, as 
a concession to Jewish feeling and as almost neces- 
sary to render free intercourse ssible between 
Christian Jews and Gentiles, that the Gentiles should 
abstain from eating meat of animals that had either 
been sacrificed to idols or had not been fully freed 
from blood. 

It seems, at first sight, strange tous that one moral 
condition of the most fundamental and necessary 
kind should be placed among the ceremonial condi- 
tions, which are of comparatively minor importance. 
But moral purity of life was so systematically and 
universally disregarded in even the best circles of 
paganism that the Christian teachers were compelled 
to emphasize its overwhelming importance. 

The Decree of the Council was an attempt to com- 
bine the Jews and the Gentiles permanently in one 
church. It was accepted by the leaders. It was 
acquiesced in at the moment by the rest of the Jew- 
ish Christians, but without hearty goodwill. A di- 
vision grew up between them and the Gentile Chris- 
tians. The greatest Jews, such as Peter and John, 
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turned their attention more and more tothe latter. The 
divergence of feeling in Jerusalem caused the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, which attempted to persuade the re- 
luctant Jewish Christians. The difference of senti- 
ment, however, was too strong. The Jewish section 
of the church died out. There was then nothing to 
ain by observing the ceremonial prohibitions of the 
uncil, and only the moral side of the decree was 
enforced finally by the church. 


ABERDEEN U NIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


E made no distinction between us and them (v. 9). 
The Jews are fond of repeating the story that 
once upon a time, at the beginning of human 

history, God offered his law to seventy nations, one 
after the other, but they all refused it until he came 
to Israel. Israel accepted it, and has been God’s spec- 
ial nation ever since. In the Jewish prayer-book 
this feeling of special “hee is expressed in the 
words :—‘‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the universe, who hast chosen us from all peoples 
and hast given us Thy Law.” The same book con- 
tains a collect to be said at the close of the Sabbath 
day (sunset on Saturday). ‘‘ Thou hast favored us 
with the knowledge of Thy Law, and hast taught us 
to perform the statutes of Thy will, Thou hast made 
a distinction, O Lord our God, between holy and 
profane, between light and darkness, between /srael 
and other nations, between the seventh day, and the 
six working days.” 

And from what is engi’ (v. 20). 

int with regard to which all the people of Syria and 

alestine, Jews, Christians and Moslems, are of one 
opinion. hey never eat of any animal that has 
been killed by strangling. Pigeons, hens, turkeys, 
etc., for example, must be killed by the use of the 
knife, so that the blood (which is the life, and there- 
fore sacred as God's gift) may pass out. 

They were dismissed in peace (v. 33). Itis one of 
the courtesies of Oriental hospitality that the guest 
should not leave the house of his entertainer until the 
latter has consented to his departure and given. his 
blessing, saying, ‘‘God be with you, go in peace.” 
The host’s desire to have his house honored by a pro- 
longation of the visit may induce him to withhold his 
word of good-bye, sometimes causing considerable 
embarrassment to the guest. 


Bryrout, SyRIA, 
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How Are the Heathen Saved ? 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


N MISSION lands to-day we find many problems 
like those that confronted the church in Syria and 
Judza. Missionaries’ councils are asked to decide 

such questions as: Shall native Christians in India 
be allowed to observe the rules-of caste? Ought 
they to cause offense to their neighbors by eating 
the meat of the sacredcow ? May Chinese Christians 
be allowed to observe any ceremonies connected 
with ancestor worship? Shall Japanese disciples 
pay homage tothe Emperor? May African polyga- 
mists be allowed to keep their extra wives taken in 
the days of their ignorance? Shall Christian church- 
members in any of these lands be disciplined for 
calling in witch-doctors or for attending heathen 
dances? 

Most of these heathen, like the Jews of old, have 
felt the yoke of idolatry. They have been taxed 
large sums for heathen temples ; they have observed 
burdensome ceremonies of caste ; Booddhists have 
been obliged to observe 240 commandments in place 
of ten. Some of the denominations of Christians 
require candidates for church membership to conform 
to certain rules—forms of baptism, regulations as to 
amusements, dress or personal habits. What és es- 
sential to the salvation of the heathen ? 

This great question was settled by the Council at 
Jerusalem. The only requirement is a true repen- 
tance for past sins and a reliance on Jesus Christ, the 
son of God, as Saviour from sin. Obedience to rules 
does not save Jews or Gentiles, though these rules 
may be important. The lives of Christians ought to 
be different from the lives of non-Christians, and 
followers of Christ should avoid not only thoughts 
and deeds impure and sinful, but they should shun 
whatever may put a stumbling block in the way of 
others. This is an exercise of their Christian liberty. 
We do not give up questionable practises from com- 
pulsion in order to become Christians, but from pref- 
erence because we are Christians, for Christianity 
ts not conformity toa set of rules, it is a life lived 
according to the purpose and power of God. 

Brooxryn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


— Certain men came down from Judea 
(v. 4) Busybodies. While Paul was taking hard 
knocks at the front for the gospel the stay-at-homes 
were having an easy time of it at Jerusalem. They 
are not all dead yet. Paul’s opinion and Peter's 
classification (Gal. 2: 4; 1 Pet. 4:15). They stirred 
up the most troublesome question the church has 
ever had. Must a man become a Jew before he can 
be saved? Suppose the Chinamen had Christianity 
and we were the Gentiles. How would it strike you, 
that in order to be saved this morning you would 
have to shave your head, grow a pig-tail, and learn 
and observe a hundred or two Chinese ways of wash- 
ing and eating and living? You now understand the 
fight Paul was making forus. The wonderfulinsight 
of this‘remarkable man taught him that the world 
would not ‘stand forit.” Peter had to havea vision 
from heaven to get it into his head (Acts 10: 11-15), 
Paul had eyes to see for himself, because he was out 
among real people doing real religious work—and 
don’t you criticising, ‘‘ argufying” stay-at-homes 
ever forget that! 

Keeping Stirred Up.—No sma/i dissension and 
questioning (v. 2). In spite of Psalm 133: 1, and 
the preceding paragraph, this was a sign of life. I 
like to hear you fellows ‘‘scrappin’” over religious 
questions, even if all of you are not always orthodox, 
It shows you are thinking about high things. The 
boys in the foundry are now arguing and wranglin 
over baseball. (I didn’t hear a word all winter} 
That’s a sign baseball is being played. And when 
religion is being discussed, it is a sign religion is be- 
ing played in earnest, too. In Spain they never 
have religious discussions. But our Scotch brethren 
have been at it all their days,—and are still at it, a 
lot of them having recently been ‘‘lawed” out of 
their church properties. And who says Scotland is 
dead religiously! I am well acquainted with a dead 
town in a neighboring state. There are four Protest- 
ant churches there, also dead, lying peacefully side 
by side. In all the years I have known this town 
there has been no religious disturbance. Some time 
ago the four churches went together and gave a play 
in the public hall. The play was supposed to be funny. 
The ‘*fun” consisted in the fact that the hero, who 
was a church officer, got drunk and made a spectacle 
of himself. Yes, one lone man did rise up and pro- 
test—he was a school teacher.. :The mention of Spain, 
and Scotland made me think of this town. In connec. 
tion with this verse don’t fail to read Galatians 2: 
11-15, when Paul had to ‘‘ call Peter down.” =I like 
that, because it shows we are traveling with real 
men in our lessons. 

Business is Religious. Zhen i¢ seemed good to the 
apostles and the elders (v, 22). The first convention. 
In heads we differ, but in hearts we are alike. It is 
therefore a good thing to get together and talk things 
over. Things were explained, the Judaizers unani- 
mously sat down upon, and the first getting-together 
a perfect success. After 1900 years the world has 
discovered the value of conventions, and everybody 
for everything is planning a convention. No, George, 
there is no danger of ‘‘ running the convention busi- 
ness into the ground:” We cannot rub up against 
other good folks too much (Prov. 27:17). The best 
speakers bring their best, and we get more ina day 
or two than we could dig out ourselves in a month. 
I’m an old convention rounder. I believe that in this 
multitude of conventions of all sorts, religious, polit- 
ical, and commercial, God is bringing the human 
race into more kindly and brotherly accord. He is 
getting us ready for the great Amalgamation when 
we shall all be one with him (John 17: 21). And 
pray why not commercially as well as religiously? 
All true and right business enterprise is religious. 
If you are not in a business to be a blessing to your 
town and your fellow-men; to make life easier by 
supplying food, clothing, ned regres and service,— 
for your soul’s sake get out of that business, and get 
out quick (Rom, 12: 11; Acts 20 : 35). 


**Come Right in, Brother.””— Brethren, unto the 
brethren who are of the Gentiles (v. 23). Note the 
word ‘‘ brethren.” That was a new word 1goo years 
ago. Then aman of another nation was an enemy, 
yea, even of another family. The brotherly Chris- 
tian love of the early church astonished the heathen. 
It still does—even you heathen down in the mill! If 
aman is a Christian, he is a brother, whether you know 
him or not (Matt. 23:8; 1 Tim. 6:2). In the early 
church a Christian from afar with credentials was re- 
ceived asa brother beloved. And he still is. Quaker 
meetings. Methodist conferences. Presbyterian as- 
semblies. Y. M. C. A. conventions. Open go the 
homes. Now listen: Who opens homes fora political 
convention? Wouldn’t you like to! Please note this 
fact—undeniable fact—the religious convention is the 
only one the public is ever asked to open homes to, 
because it is the only sort of convention where it can 
safely be done. When you are forced to admit the 
truth of this I have said one of the strongest words for 
the religion of Jesus Christ—the religion of the open 
heart, the brotherly love, and the welcome hand. 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 23 (Acts.15 : 1-35) 


The Illustration Round -Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
partment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
lesson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the best illustration used for each week's lesson. ‘The impor- 
tant conditions governing the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


“ Principle !—Dissension and questioning (v. 2). 
A good lawyer learns many lessons in the school of 
human nature, and thus it was that Lawyer Hackett 
did not fear to purchase a tract of land which had 
been ‘‘lawed over” for years. Some of the people 
wondered why he wanted to get hold of property 
with such an incubus of uncertainty upon it. Others 
thought that perhaps he wanted some legal knitting 
work, and would pitch in red hot to fight that line- 
fence question on his own hook. That’s what the 
owner of the adjoining land thought. So he braced 
himself for trouble when he saw Hackett coming 
across the field one day. Said Hackett: ‘‘ What’s 
your claim here, anyway, as to this fence?” 

“Your fence is over on my land two feet at one 
end, and one foot at the other end.” 

“Well,” replied Hackett, ‘‘ you go ahead and set 
your fence over, At the end where you say that I 
encroach on you two feet set the fence on my land 
four feet. At the other end push it on my land two 
feet.” 

“But,” persisted the neighbor, ‘‘ that's twice what 
I claim.” 

“I don’t care about that,” said Hackett. ‘‘ There’s 
been fight enough over this land. I want you to 
take enough so you are perfectly satisfied, and then 
we can get along pleasantly. Go ahead and help 
yourself.’ 

The man paused, abashed. He had been ready to 
commence the old struggle, both tooth and nail, but 
this move of the new neighbor stunned him. Yet he 
wasn't to be outdone in generosity. He looked at 
Hackett: 

“Squire,” said he, ‘‘that fence ain't going to be 
moved an inch. I don’t want the land. There wa'n't 
nothing in the fight per but the principle of the 
thing.’"— William /]. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. Y. 
From The Epworth Herald. 


Why Christ’s Yoke is Light.—4 yoke, .. . which 
neither rove handed nor we were able to bear ? (v. 10.) 
Mark Guy Pearse gives ‘an incident occurring in con- 
nection with a’sermon of his on Christ’s invitation to 
the weary and heavy-laden. I had finished my ser- 
mon when a good man came to me and said: ** 1 wish I 
had known what you were going to preach about. I 
could have told you something.” ‘* Well, my friend,” 
I said, ‘‘ may I have it still?” ‘*Do you know why 
his yoke is light, sir?’”’ ‘* Well, because the good 
Lord helps us to carry it, I suppose.” ‘‘ No, sir,” 
said he, shaking his head, ‘‘I think I know better 
than that. You see, when I was a boy at home, I 
used to drive the oxen, and the yoke was never made 
to balance as you said. Father's yokes were always 
made heavier on one side than the other. Then, you 
see, we would put a weak bullock iu alongside of a 
strong bullock; the light end would come on the 
weak ox, the heavierend on the stronger one. That’s 
why the yoke is easy and the burden is light, because 
the Lord’s yoke is made after the same pattern, and 


the heavy end is upon his shoulder.” — Zhe Rev. C. 
H. Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N. Y. 

Criticism’s Rightful Place.—7roubled ... . with 
words, subverting... souls (v. 24). One of the 


best stories told at the Shanghai Missionary Confer- 
ence.was of a man who said he was afraid he was 
going to be of no use in the world because he had 
only one talent. ‘‘Oh, that need not discourage 
you,” said his pastor. ‘* What is your talent?” 
“The talent of criticism.” ‘' Well, I advise you,” 
said his pastor, *‘t# do with it what the man of one 
talent in the parable did with his. Criticism may be 
useful when mixed with other talents, but those 
whose only activity is to criticise the workers might 
as well be buried, talent and all.”—/uniata Rohr- 
back, Washington, D.C. From The Expositor. The 
prize for this week is awarded to this illustra- 
tion, 


How Long Before Men Learn of their Wealth ?— And 
when they had read it, they rejoiced for the consola- 
tion (v.31). Some time ago an evangelist traveling on 
the cars was singing to himself the song, ‘* I’ve been 
redeemed.” A fellow-passenger, hearing him, joined 
inthe song. After singing, the evangelist put the 
question to the stranger, ‘*‘ Have you been redeemed ?” 
“Yes, praise the Lord!” was the answer. ‘‘ May I 
ask how long since?” ‘About nineteen hundred 
years ago.” The reply was astonishing, and thoughts 
of insanity were astir in the mind of the evangelist. 
‘Nineteen hundred years ago?” ‘Yes, sir; but 
I'm sorry to say it’s not much more than a year that 
I've known it.” 

A lawyer once hunted the States for a man to whom 
there had been left a large fortune. He was found 
at last in California, an inmate of the poorhouse: If 
he had only known what was his, what a change it 
would have wrought for his good! Christ died for 
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all men. . How few know the fact compared to the 
number that are ignorant of it!—Mary W. Mather, 
Evart, Mich. George Cavanagh, guoted in Cur- 
rent Anecdotes. 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 
By Charles Stelzle 


HE principles decided upon by the men who 
composed that Ecumenical Conference in Jeru- 
salem are still applicable to mission work. 

Especially is this true in our dealings with those who 
come to America from foreign lands—the immigrants 
who compose so large a part of our population, What 
is there in Christian law that justifies us in our insist- 
ence that the Jew, for instance, should surrender 
—~ form or observation which has to do with Jew- 
ish history, national and religious? Even Jesus 
himself adhered to many of these. If the verdict of 
the conference was that the Gentiles need not follow 
closely the social and religious customs of the Jews, 
there must naturally follow the conclusion that they 
might observe them if they so desired. It is true 
that there is danger in making too much of the cere- 
mony, but even this danger cannot justify us in alto- 
gether prohibiting its use. - 

It is difficult to imagine a situation to-day which 
would require more careful handling than that which 
confronted the apostles, but the bravery with which 
they settled their problem should give us great en- 
couragement in determining just what should be our 
attitude toward the problems which we are facing. 
Many of the immigrants who are coming to us have 
been accustomed to pretentious ritualistic services, 
There is much in these services which is very beauti- 
ful and uplifting, and at the same time it is not 
necessarily unscriptural. Why, then, should we force 
upon them the bare services of the non-liturgical 
churches? Also, there are many social customs to 
which they are given in the fatherland, but which 
seem to us quite objectionable, even though these cus- 
toms are practically harmless to the foreigner. 

It is a question whether we havea right to impose 
upon them our standard of social life, attempting to 
deprive them of the pleasures which are in themselves 
innocent. Of course, in so far as these are immoral 
or degrading, the case becomes different ; but we 
should not Toeget that things are right or wrong 
largely through the association of ideas and the com- 
mon practises and beliefs of certain communities. 


New York City. 
Aunt Abby’s Home Department 
By Annie Trumbull Slosson 


EARY ME! Such doings stir me all up. It 
carries me back more’n forty year to Bilder 
Welcome’s time. I don’t know as any of you 

remember him, the old minister at Sugar Hill, a real 

good man,—and if you got right down to his heart, 
you'd find it soft and mellow. 

The trouble was to reach it through the hard, 
tough rind or peel. .He belonged to the law more’n 
to the gospel, preaching justice with the love and 
mercy left out. Doctrines, holdings—his own and 
the pas Basan and down strict rules with no allow- 
ances made, this was what he preached and talked 
year in and out. 

I don’t mean the greatest, the living, necessary 
truths. We must hold them or have no right to 
the name of Christian—at Antioch or Francony. 
But the little, trifling things made by men, not 
God,'and not a thousandth part so important as some 
poor weak sinner’s soul. disremember just what 
the doctrines was he made such a fuss over, and I’m 
glad. They worried me most todeath when I wasa girl 
trying to see through ’em, and now I’m growing old, 
they might upset me again. 

There was Mehitable Clark, brought up by the 
elder on the terrors of the law. They don’t always 
scare everybody, but she was the kind that took them 
hard. She didn’t hear enough of the gospel side, the 
forgiving, loving part, and got scared of God and 
*’most out of her mind over it. She took sick, was 
nigh death, and laid for a spell in some kind of 
drowse or trance. 

When she waked up she was a different creatur’. 
Some wonderful dream, sent her, I’m sure, by the 
Lord himself, had given her a new idee of religion, 
and she was happy and calm. She spoke often of 
God and heaven, but she called him the President 
and his home the White House. There wasn’t a mite 
of disrespect in her talk of that happy country and 
the way it was ruled over. And to hear her drop her 
voice when she spoke of the ‘‘ President’s Son,” with 
her eyes wet but shining,—I can’t tell you how it 
made us feel.’ She was loving, and dreadful helpful 
and kind, ‘so changed from the scaret, mournful soul 
of the other time. 

But the elder didn’t like it. She didn’t give the 
roper reason for the faith that was in her, or, 
tany rate, put it in regular Congregational-confes- 
sion-of-faith words; so it never counted. And her 
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beautiful life, her faith in One who was sent by his 
Father to give his life for us, didn’t either. For 
she called him the ‘‘ President's Son,” and the blessed 
home she was always looking ahead to was only the 
White House. So she was an unbeliever, a heretic, 
was blamed and disciplined by the Congo church, as 
we callit. I'm afraid the good, strict old elder made 
several such mistakes. 

These men from Judza remind me of him. Those 
blessed apostles were just rejoicing over the Gentiles 
accepting the gospel and all, when down comes these 
men interfering and insisting that the r souls be 
kept outside till they give in to all the regulations of 
the ype church, necessary ones or not. I was so 
tickled when Peter got by and talked so plain to 
them. Why in the world, he says, did they want to 
go and scare these new converts away first thing b 
their narrow-minded rules? And when James fol- 
lowed on the same line, why 'twas as good as set- 
tled and in the very best way. 

The Golden Text this time is the oneI should have 
chose myself. It struck me hard When I read over 
this account. Look at those words, *' Even as they.” 
Peter don't say, ‘‘We hope, though it ain’t very 
likely, that these ign’rant Gentiles may be saved by 
the skin of their teeth, even like us, the great apos- 
tles,”, and soon. No, Peter remembers his own weak- 
ness, his sin, his need for forgiveness and mercy, and 
tells them of his yer | = that through the 

ace of Jesus Christ, and that. alone, he himself, with 

is fellow-apostles, may be saved, ‘‘ even as they.” 


New York City. 





From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, in thank- 


fulness we come to thee, remembering the night of rest, and 
the new light of another day. Every day is the record of thy 
tender mercy, thy providing care, thy patient love. No need 
have we to put thy love to the test, for thou hast overwhelmed 
us with blessings beyond our most eager asking. ‘Thou art in 
thyself promise and fulfilment, and we have heed the yoke 
easy and the burden light in our co-work with thy Son, tomes 
the Christ. Once more we renew our purpose to serve thee, 
once more we lift our praises to thee, for to us has come down 
the years the story of thy patient love to mankind everywhere, 
and the experience of it in our daily toil. Father, be with us 
in all that we do in the fulfilling of thy will, and save us for 
service in Jesus’ name. Amen, 


After the Lesson.—Did you ever see any one who 
had risked life to save another? The boy who drop- 
ped into the hole in the ice to help the other fellow 
out? The doctor who brought you safely out of that 
attack of scarlet fever or diphtheria? And have you 
thought how many times mother has risked her life 
that you might be saved to live? - I tell you, we coun? 
upon people who can do that. We ask them to do 
the hard things, and we expect them to come through 
with the thing done. These men in our lesson who 
were sent to Antioch—name them, please,—were men 
of that kind. What does the twenty-sixth verse say 
of them? Yes, they had already risked their lives for 
Christ. They could be depended upon. If they 
hadn’t been willing to risk life for him, would the 
apostles and elders have been so ready to choose 
them? No, indeed! So we too are chosen for great 
work, if we are willing to give our lives to Christ. By 
soul-yielding we become soul-winners. 





IVE IFE 
ET IVES FOR CHRIST 











That’s the plan by which we enter into service for 
him, Have you taken that first step? How gladly. 
busily, successfully we can get other lives for Him, 
when we have really given ours! 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With reference also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘** Tis for conquering kings to gain."’ Psalm 126 : 1-4. 
‘* Head of thy Church triumphant.”’ (188 : 1-3. 273 : 1-3.) 
“ > »» Psalm 27 : 1-10. 
The Son of God goes forth to war. ; Praa 

“a yet “i (37 : 1-7. 57 : 1-5.) 
‘* From all Thy saints in warfare. Psalm 122 : 1-6. 
‘** What are these in bright array."’ (182 : 1-5. 207 : 1-4.) 
“Hark, the sound of holy voices." Psalin 62 : 1, 2, 7, 8. 
‘Give me the wings of faith."”” 


(8r : 1, 3, 4. 123: 1-4.) 
Psalm 142 : I-4. 
**O what if we are Christ's."’ 


(209 : 1-4. 303 : 1-4.) 


Home Readings for the Week Preceeding the Lesson 
These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 

Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Monday.—Acts 15 : I-11 

Tuesday.—Acts 15 : 12-21 

Wednesday.—Acts 15 : 22-35 

Thureday.—Matt. 83.¢ I-83 >. 0 k's ce 8 8 ew wt Hinderers 

Friday.—Gal.; 2: 1-10. . .. . .. ..« « « Paul's reference 


. « The Council at Jerusalem 


Saturday.—Gal.'§ : 1°74... 0 i 5 eee Liberty in Christ 
Sunday.—Gal. 6:7-18 ....+-+s- 


. Anew creature 


SS Sa eee 
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| Graded Helps 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OW many remember about the time 
when Saul started from Jerusalem 
with letters from the high priest, 

ving him permission to arrest and put 
in. prison the people who preached about 
Jesus? . What happened before he 
reached Damascus ? ale the picture 
recall the lesson of April 18.) I think he 
never used those letters, because the 
wonderful light which shone into his life 
changed his heart from hating the fol- 
lowers of Jesus to loving them more 
than anybody else. 

Of course he had to prove that he was 
converted, so that people would believe 
that he meant what he said and was a 
true Christian. It wasn’t always easy, 
for some of the hard things happened 
to him which he had planned toward 
others, From the first Barnabas proved 
his good friend. They traveled and 
suffered together as missionaries; they 
were driven from some cities, and’ once 
Paul was stoned, just as Stephen had 
been when Saul stood by watching. Yet 
he and Barnabas traveled on until they 
had finished their first missionary jour- 
ney, and came back totell the church at 
Antioch all about it. 

Some time afterward Paul started 
from Jerusalem with another letter, but 
it was such a different letter that you 
will want to know about it. 

After Paul and Barnabas had come 
back to Antioch, some men came from 
the church in Jerusalem to hear them. 
They were not pleased, because Paul 
and Barnabas had preached so much to 
the Gentiles. ‘They thought that every- 
body who came into the church should 
be Jews. Paul believed, as we do, that 
God simply wanted everybody to accept 


* Christ. 


It was decided that Paul and Barna- 
bas should go back with these men to 
Jerusalem to talk it all over with the 
church there. As they journeyed they 
preached in different cities, and people 
were glad to know that so many Gentiles 
had believed the Word of the Lord. 

After they reached Jerusalem, all the 
wisest men were called to a meeting to 
hear. Paul. and Barnabas. (Show the 
picture-roll.) You can see these men 
seated in a half-circle. Behind their 
leader are Paul and Barnabas waiting 
for another chance tospeak. This meet- 
ing has been called the ‘‘ Council at Jeru- 
salem.” (lene from the lesson-title,) 
The older boys know that when the men 
of our city meet to talk things over, it is 
called a City Council. You can see how 
earnestly everybody is listening, and 
what a lot of books or rolls are on the 
table. These are parts of the Bible, so 
that they may know what the Word of 
God says. 

Peter told how God blessed his preach- 
ing to Cornelius and his friends, saying, 
‘‘ God put no difference between us and 
them." ‘* We believe that we shall be 
saved even as they.” 

Then Paul and Barnabas told what 
wonderful things God had done during 
their —- among the Gentiles. It 
was very still while they talked. When 
yan were through, James, the leader, 
said: ‘Listen to me.” He repeated 


some of the words from God’s Book, and P 


then said: ‘‘ Let us write them a letter, 
and tell them how giad we are that they 
are Christians, and how they may prove 
it.” They all agreed and wrote a letter 
something like this (write one) : 


DEAR GENTILE CHRISTIANS EVERYWHERE: 


We send you greeting. We are pleased 
that you love the Lord Jesus Christ. © not 
be troubled because some of the men said you 
must be Jews to be real Christians. We did 
not tell them this; but in order to prove that 
you are followers of Jesus, take no part in the 
worship of idols. © not use meat that has 
been offered to idols. Keep yourselyes pure, 
and follow the Lord Jesus. We are sending 
this letter by some of our friends, who. return 
with Paul and Barnabas, whom we love very 
much, because they have endangered their 
lives. to preach about Jesus." One of our_men 
will talk to you about the same things. If you 
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follow what the letter says, you shall do well. 
Fare ye well, =; 
THE CHURCH IN JERUSALEM, 


Iam not sure who carried the letter.. 
I know that Paul and Barnabas went 
—. When the letter was read to 
the Christians in Antioch, everybody 
was glad. ; 

Home-work : Write a short letter 
about the message to the church. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 
x 


My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: A good teacher finds 
out rite are}  possteis about the 
lesson, but she does not attempt to 

leach it all, 

Before class I collected the maps and 
on sre assigned last week to mark. 

uring the week I shall write notes of 
ores tion of the work. 

had drawn roughly on manila paper 
a great gate, with hinges, and heavy 
bars across it. Across the bars I had 
printed *‘The Law of Moses.” I said 
that inside the gate were the Jews with 
serious, anxious, puzzled faces; and out- 
side, the Gentiles with eager, joyous, 
expectant faces, ready to greet their 
Jewish brethren. They could not see 
‘“*The Law of Moses." It meant noth- 
ing to them. The Jews were looking 
right at it. To them it meant every- 
thing. There it was, a at barrier 
between themselves and the Christians 
outside. ‘‘ These Gentiles must first be- 
come Jews,” they said. How can they 
become Christians unless they obey 
“The Law"? Some felt so strongly 
about it that moe went down to the 

lace where we left Paul last week. 

‘here wasit? There they told the Gen- 
tile Christians that it was necessary to 
become Jews first. There was great 
consternation. Paul and Barnabas had 
said nothing of ‘‘ The Law of Moses”; 
they had said, ‘‘ Believe in Christ." 

I paused here and asked if they knew 
any of the ‘‘Laws” the Lows must obey. 
They gave the Ten Commandments, 
and some of the Feast Days, but had 
no further knowledge, so I gave them 
some of the interesting laws, and asked 
them to open Bibles to Exodus 20-23, 
Leviticus, and parts of Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, just to give an idea of the 
number of laws and ceremoniés. One 
of the girls said it was no wonder the 
Gentiles did not want to become Jews, if 
they must learn and obey all this; and 
we agreed with her. 

I then asked the girls what day we 
celebrate in school May 18, and what it 
commemorates (The Hague Conference). 
I said this meeting in Jerusalem was a 
sort of Peace Conference, and asked one 
of the girls to state the question to be 
settled. They were asked to turn to 
Acts 15, and I named girls to represent 
Peter, verses 7-11; Paul, and Rarnabas, 
verse 12 ;, James, verses 13-20. 

I explained very simply the four things 
required, verse 20, and they decided that 
it was just to ask that these be obeyed. 

The girls were asked what they 
thought of settling disputes by a ‘‘con- 
ference.” They gave the usual—‘ It is 
a good way,” but I asked “‘ why” until 
I got definite answers. 

n closing, I said I had a good recipe 
for every Christian to use, wHich I felt 
sure,would work in any quarrel or dis- 
ute, I then gave each girl the follow- 
ing from ‘‘ Tarbell’s Guide”: 


** A little explained, a little endured, 
A little forgiven—the quarrel is cured.’”’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Assigned to Class ; Write the letter. 
What is an epistle? Read the Epistle 
of James. /o special pupils: 1. Tell 
the story (Gen. 22; 1-19). 2. Tell the 
story (Josh. 2 : 1-21; 6 :-22,.23) 3. 
What did Jesus mean when he said, 
i a their fruits ye. shall know them?” 
4. What does James say real religion is ? 


(Jas. 1 : 


1 Note.—We each write a letter every Sunday 
afteruoon, telling briefly the interesting things in that 
day's lesson. . These are to be mailed before Wed- 
nesday to ‘‘shut-ins,” member~ of Home’ Depart- 
ments, Cradle Roll Mothers, or girls in-Southern and 
Westera mission sehools. 


27.) 5. What does James 4: 








17 mean? 6. Which is the better test 
of a Christian, ‘‘ What he believes” or 
** What he does” ? 


b 4 b 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HASTILY reviewed with the boys the 
later events.in the first missionary 
journey, to get the setting of our 

lesson, and then we read carefully the 
greater part of the serine text. This 
was followed by detailed explanation; 
having taught my boys that we are free 
to stop at any word or phrase not clear, 
I had very carefully prepared my ex- 
planations, 

** Circumcision ” I explained as a slight 
surgical operation performed upon a 

oung boy to help him to keep healthy. 

told of how strictly the Jews observed 
this rite, and how God had honored the 
observance of the practise. The mean- 
est term of derision a Jew could apply 
to a Gentile was to call him “ uncircum- 
cised.” 

Cleariy, Gentiles coming into the new 
church to mingle with Jews in daily life 
would require this matter to be settled; 
for it would never do for Jews to hold 
in derision the Gentile converts who 
were to be members of the Christian 
church. So some Jews thought it best 
that the Gentiles should conform to 
the Jewish custom and be circumcised. 
Others did not think so, and they came 
very near to having a split in the church. 

So I developed the oz. To get the 
boys to talking, I asked them to tell me 
what they knew about the several men 
whose names were mentioned. I re- 
served most of our lesson time for the 
decision of the council. 

I divided the four prohibitions into 
two groups. First, were the things that 
were to be let alone regardless of their 
effect on the individual who practised 
them,—to be let.alone because they hurt 
others. Paul laid down a great principle 
of life,.and showed that. he was willing 
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to live ‘‘ for the other fellow,” —see 1 Cor- 
inthians 8. I quated 1 Corinthians 
8 


+ 13: 
The other prohibited thing was that 
which would hurt the Gentiles them- 
selves, regardless of the hurt of others. 
‘*Fornication” was the sin of impurity 
of adult life, where men and women 
lived in wrong relations. The council 
at Jerusalem said: ‘‘ You can’t live an 
impure life and be a true Christian.” 
went at once to the sin of the bo 
who lives an impure life, and said, 
‘Fellows, it is as necessary that the 
boy who wants to live a right life to-day 
shall be pure as it was that the Gentile 
Christians should be pure.” 

I mentioned the fact that I had heard 
that there was a great deal of immorality 
among certain classes of school-boys. 
> youngest boy said, ‘‘Immorality ? 

at do you mean?” Evidently I 
needed to come down out of the clouds. 
Thereupon I used plain terms, terms 
which the boys could understand. I 
said, ‘‘How about it, boys; do such 
things goon very much?” Several boys 
responded, and I secured some informa- 
tion from the boys’ standpoint. 

I spoke-in terms of highest praise of 
the real man, strong in every way. I 
said that no boy could be a manly man 
if he persisted in unmanly practises 
such as,the sin of impurity. I called 
attention to the fact that a fellow could 
not be a successful athlete unless he 
lived a straight life, and gave other 
illustrations. I said, in substance: ‘‘ If 
any of you fellows has been hard hit by 
this temptation he needn't give up. He 
can get help. I can help him, as I’ve 
helped other boys, and I can show him 
where else to get help. Remember— 
the letter from the council at Jerusalem 
comes to each of you to-day and says, 
Be pure.” 


Search-Questions on Paul's Life 


As an extra piece of home-work I as- 
signed the following questions, based on 
the admirable twenty-four-page pam- 
phlet entitled ‘‘The Story’ of Paul's 
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CHILDREN’S DAY: 





A New Banner-Shaped Celluloid Bookmark 








with the words 
**Children’s Day’’ 
lithographed on one 
side, while below is 
a beautiful reproduc- 
tion of the American 
and Conquest Flags 
in colors. 

These souvenirs 
may be given to 
members of the 
school as a constant 
reminder of the re- 


@ 100, postpaid. 





Actual Size 


Illustrated Children’s Day Invitation Post Cards 


For the use of superintendents or teachers. Designed to help in increasing the 
attendance. To be sent previous to Children’s Day to the members of every class 
and Department, including the Cradle Roll and Home Department, and especially 
to those who have been irregular in attendance. 

Space is provided for filling in the date of Children’s Day and for the signature 
of the superintendent of any of the various departments, or of the teacher. Jn order- 
ing state clearly whether you want the cards for the teacher or the superintendent. 
Price, 50 cents a hundred, $2.25 for 500, or $4.00 a 1,000, postpaid. 


New Celluloid Children’s Day Button 


(No. B.) With an attractive reproduction of the American 
and Conquest Flags in colors. Price, 20 cents a dosen, or $1.50 


cipient’s duties to 
and privileges in the 
school, Many will 
use them in the Bible 
in connection with 
the daily readings 
and the study of the 
lesson, Each book- 
mark has a double 
silk cord and tassel, 
Price, 4 cents each, 
go cents a dozen, or 
£7.00a 100, postpaid, 











Send Five Cents for a Complete Sample set, including 
one each of the above Souvenirs and Post Cards 








No. B. 








i BI St. Louis, 505 N. 5 ith Si 
Rscrctattencce, THE WESTMINSTER PRESS Sen Pxisso, eS 5. 


























LESSON FOR MAY 23 (Acts 15: 1-35 ) 


Life,” written by Dean Bosworth and 
pyar y, Mate Sunday School Times 
pany, iladelphia (single - copy: 


=. cents; six or more, six cents 
or more, five cents each). 
he questions are not arranged chron- 


ologi , as I wanted to put the em- 
phasis on the scholars’ careful reading of 
the story. Every question can be an- 


swered from the pamphlet itself with- 
out additional help, and to test the 
scholars’ reading of the story,I suggested 
that each answer be f by a state- 
ment of the of the booklet on which 
the answer is found. The boys took a 
keen interest in the task. 


1. If Saul was born A.D. 3, about how 
old was he at the time of his conversion ? 

2. How did the twelve apostles believe 
Matthew 28 : 19 was to be carried out? 

3. How long was Paul’s longest period 
of imprisonment ? 

4. By what method did Paul seek to bring 
the Jewish and Gentile churches together? 

5. In what country did Paul plan to estab- 
lish a mission after he spent a winter in 
Corinth ? 

6. How did the priests of the temple at 
Jerusalem call the people to prayer ? 

7. Why was Paul taken to hone as a pris- 
oner ? 

8. Where in the letters which Paul wrote 
do we find a list of sufferings which he 
endured while preaching about Christ ? 

g. Whom did Paul send as his personal 
messenger to the church at Corinth ? 

ro. What languages were spoken in Saul’s 
home? 

11. What letters did Paul write while in 
prison ? 

12, How long did Paul serve the church 
at Antioch before he started with Barnabas 
on his first missionary journey ? 

13. What city was the commercial me- 
tropolis of the Roman world ? 

14. From what city did Saul start to Damas- 
cus before his conversion ? 

15. What dangers did Paul face on his 
trip to Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe ? 


‘:;sHome Work on Next Week’s Lesson 
(To be assigned. by the teacher, giving one or more 
., questions to.each boy, the answers to be brought 
into class next Sunday.) : 
=“T gave to each boy an outline map of 
the early Christian world on which no 
towns were indicated. I asked each one 
to take his map home, mark in the 
‘towns, trace the entire first missionary 
journey, sed be ‘prepared to tell some 
facts about'each stopping-place at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the class. 

1, What should a man have in addi- 
tion to faith? 2. What does James say 
about faith without works? 3. How do 
**demons” fall short of being saved? 
4. How was Abraham’s faith tried ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Council at Jerusalem and its De- 
cision 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Acts 15 : 
I-35). 

HE church at Antioch had rejoiced 
over the evidence that had 
opened wide the door of faith to 
Gentiles. This was not so difficult for 
its membership, since a very large pro- 
portion of them were themselves of Gen- 
tile origin. It was otherwise with the 
Judean brethren. Biased by early train- 
1pg and narrowed by the conditions pre- 
vailing at Jerusalem, where all of the 
leaders of Judaism despised the Gentile 
world, the church-members heard with 
astonishment and something like horror 
of the multitude of Gentiles who had 
been recognized as Christian brethren 
just as they were. They were probably 
concerned, not merely because of the ig- 
noring of what they regarded as divinely 
ordained obligations, But because they 
feared that the wide opening of the doors 
of the church would quickly fill it with 
people unappreciative of its idéals and 
unwilling to fulfil the obligations of mem- 
bership. Their attitude was narrow, 
viewed from our standpoint, but it was 
not without real justification from theirs. 
- Some. emissaries—or perhaps a few 
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set the church right. These men insisted 
that all Christians should assume the 
obligations of the Mosaic law, and that 
those who failed to do so would like- 
wise fail to participate in the Messianic 
glory of Christ. To put it in a phrase, 
such could not become first rate Chris- 
tians, for they were neglecting the direct 
comimands of God. 

Such a declaration roused Paul and 
Barnabas, for it virtually closed the door 
which they had opened. There was no 
way of settling the dispute except by a 
decision of the mother church. So the 
apostles and ‘‘ certain other of them ”’— 
a sagacious addition, which reminds us 
of Peter's precaution (10 : 23),—went as 
a deputation to Jerusalem. All along 
the way they told the inspiring story 
of God’s dealings withthe Gentiles. So 
they did at Jerusalem. Their u- 
ment, in fact, was simply that it was 
God's own doing, not their oye 
and unauthorized impulse that 
opened the door. 

Whether the private conference of 
Galatians 2: 1-10, between Paul and the 
leading apostles is to be assigned to this 
visit will always be a matter of discus- 
sion. It is generally so placed. In that 
case we note (1) the welcoming meeting, 


derful experience and the Pharisaically 
trained section of the gathering ae 
tested against the inference they had 
drawn therefrom; (2) the private con- 
ference of Galatians 2 : 1-10; (3) the pub- 
licassembly at which there was a general 
debate. After much had been said on 
both sides, Peter apeceee to the logic 
of facts, declaring that God was leading 
the church along, the apostles once more 
recounted the significant proof of this, 
and then James gave expression to a rea- 
sonable working compromise. The Gen- 
tiles were to be recognized as Christian 
brethren on four conditions, essential to 
free social intercourse between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, There was noth- 
ing to offend Gentile sentiment in the 
conditions, and they were accepted b 
the deputation. .Thus the door was left 
}open, and a dangerous crisis was safely 
passed. 


H. Rererence’ LIreratTure:” *" 


For the vexed question of Galatiatis 
2: 1-10 and its place in the history of 
Acts, see Bartlett, ‘‘ Apostolic Age” (52- 
63), and Ramsay’s *‘ Paul the Traveller.” 
For the whole situation a Bible diction- 
ary on “‘ Jerusalem Council ” will be most 
helpful. Any commentary affords a 
complete discussion. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING 
THE LESSON. 


This lesson seems to suggest as the 
great test of Christian convictions, their 
harmony with the manifest will of God. 
The Pharisaic Christians had convic- 
tions, but these had no standing in op- 
position to God's own plans. 

The Open Door. How had God 
shown that the Gentiles were to enter 
the Christian church ? 

The Jewish View of This. Why did 
it seem to many that Paul was unwar- 
ranted in declaring that the door of 
faith was open? 

The Judaizing Missionaries. What 
was their declaration to the Gentile 
Christians at Antioch? Was it merely 
a question of circumcision ? 

he Rejoinder of Paul and Barna- 
bas. Why did the missionaries oppose 
this declaration ? 

The Council at Jerusalem. Why was 
it desirable to hold this council in the 
holy city? Whowent as delegates from 

‘Antioch ? 

The Decision. What was Peter's con- 
vincing argument ? How did Paul and 
Barnabas clinch it? Was the decision a 
compromise or a conclusion ? 

The Result, What sort of a situation 
did it establish ? 


IV. For Home Stupy on Next WEEk’s 
LESSON. 

1. Was the separation of Paul and 
Barnabas unfortunate or the reverse ? 
2. What sort of associates did Paul find 
in place of Barnabas and Mark? 3. 


OF 





Who was responsible for getting Paul to 
Macedonia? 4. What happened at Phil- 


who had the courage to express their | ippi? 


convictions—came down to Antioch to 
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at which the apostles related their won- | 
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| Children at Home 


«e Doctor Babe . 
By Paul Suter 


IRIAM or have ory that no 
my anywhere could compare 
Pith Babe. Such a lon case 
and tail, such soft black eyes and danc- 
ing feet, and, best of dll, such a way of 
pretending that she wouldn’t go where 
she was told to, and then of going, of a 
sudden, like a pony carved out of light- 
ning. Best of all, Babe cured her little 
mistress of being ‘afraid of the dark.” 
Yes, Babe did just that. 
It all began with an automobile. 
When Babe came to the farm she had 
never seen one before. She had spent 


‘all her life in a little clearing of the 


woods, where automobiles were un- 
known. So when she was brought to 
the farm on the brick road, which was 
the finest place imaginable to meet the 
motor cars, she must have felt thoroughly 
puzzled and frightened. 

When the first automobile came, Babe 
was in the pasture by the side of the 
road, looking out into the world. She 
saw a cloud of dust in the distance; pres- 
ently something camé out of the dust- 
cloud, and there, before her horrified 
eyes, was a carriage without any horses, 
coming straight toward her pasture! She 
looked once more, to make sure that it 
was not all a mistake, then turned, with 
ears laid back and tail high in the air, 
and never stopped until she had reached 
the end of the pasture, half a mile away. 

After that, she was very much afraid 
of automobiles. Whenever she saw one 
coming she bolted. 

One day a big touring-car broke down 
just opposite the farm. The man who 


queer tools in his hand, and soon it be- 
gan.to roar and grunt and make really 
terrifying: noises,... Even“the children 
became rather frightened. i 

Miriam was riding Babe not far away, 
and at the first sound from the car she 
planted her feet more firmly in the stir- 
trups, twisted the bridle around her 
wrist, and grasped the whip tightly, to 
be ready for a runaway. 

The ‘pony’s ears were laid back, and 
her pretty, dark eyes looked twice as 
large as usual. She was badly fright- 
ened. Yet she held her ground, to Mir- 
iam’s astonishment, and presently, in- 
stead of running away, she took a step 
toward the automobile. Another ste 
another—and then she quietly walked 
up to the great, ipwey | monster in the 
road, and pushed her delicate ‘nose for- 
ward to smell it! She remained for 
quite a while, with neck outstretched, 
timidly sniffing. At length she tossed 
her head, with an air of relief, and gave 
alittle snort as if tosay, ‘* Well! I’m 
acquainted with you now, and you're 
nothing to be afraid of, after all!’ 

That cured Babe of her shyness for 
motor cars, and it also cured Miriam of 
her own pet bugaboo. For the little 
roughrider, although very brave in other 
ways, was painfully afraid of dark 
rooms. She was told, many times, that 
nothing in the darkness could hurt her, 
and that rooms are just the same at 
night as in the daylight. But still she 
was timid, and when the children played 
hide-and-seek through the house in the 
evening, Miriam was careful not to hide 
upstairs or in the shadowy hallway. 

On this night, however, when the 
game was at its height, she surprised 
every one by marching into the darkest 
room of all to hide, and to their aston- 
ished questions she answered, laugh- 
ingly: 
“I’m trying Babe’s cure.” 

Then they uhdérstood. She was forc- 
ing herself to go up to the thing that 
frightened her, just as Babe had done; 
and she had picked out the darkest room 
to prove that it wasn’t such a terrible 
place as it seemed. 

It was a hard cure, but a good one, and 
the first thing Miriam did next morning 
was to put her.arms around the ponv’s 
neck,and say, ‘‘Thank you, Doctor Babe.” 
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A Sound 





Investment 


For Missionary Work 
Paying an Income for Life 


We have prepared a booklet outlining the 
plan approved by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly by which you can obtain a good 
income from your investment funds—at the 
same time setting the principal at work along 
Sunday School missionary lines — while you 
2 We are offering in sums of $500, $1000, 
and $5000 


Annuity Gold Bonds 


of the 
Witherspoon Building 


These bonds will discharge the mo 
indebtedness of $300,000 on the Witherspoon 
Building, enabling the Board to direct the 
entire income therefrom to the growing mis- 
sionary work. Those who desire an assured 
income for life, or parents who would protect 
their children, will be at once im>ressed with 
the tinusual character of this investment. 

The General Assembly records its opinion 
as follows: 


“‘In view of the mission: 
Board’s work, the abso ty 

annuity offered, and the equitable and ad- 
pestageous income derived efrom by the 
beneficiary, itis believed that little difficulty 
will be experienced in disposing of a suffici- 
ent amount of these bonds to accomplish the 
desired result of Fog ot ol the existing en- 
cumbrance upon the Witherspoon Building.” 


If you desire to take advantage of this 
double opportunity, send your subscription or 
write for a copy of the booklet containing full 

tion, 





character of the 
security. of the 


Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and 
Sabbath-School Work 
F. M. BRASELMANN, Treasurer 
124 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 


STALL'S BOOKS 


Belt the Globe. Eight Pure Books on 
Avoided Subjects — Unrivalled — 20 



















nguages. able of Contents free 
Young Boy. Young Girl. 
oung Man. Young Woman. 


Young Husband. Young Wife. 
Man of 45. Woman of 45. 

$x each, post free. Vir Publishing Co. 

192 Church Bidg., rsth ‘* Race Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GIPSY SMITH’S 


HALLOWED sewers 


NEW and OLD 
By i. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
$25 per hundred 35c. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘* earnest inquirers ” 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


THE BEST WAY 
THE USE OF THE INO/V/DUAL 


CREASEO THE ATTENDANCE AT INE 
4OROS5 SUPPER IN THOUSANDS 
OF LHURTHES 1T WiLL QO S00" 
YOUR CHURCH SEND FOR 1LLU5- 
TRATED PRICE 4/37 
AL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
N 1701-1708 Chestnut Street 

‘t Address Dept. B Phiiadelphia 


BLAIR ACADEMY new'seesev 


NEW JERSEY 
6and year. P; res for any American College. Cam- 
pus 80 acres. Thorough equipment; liberal endow- 


ment justifies low rate of $350. Opens September 15th. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, A.M., Bv., rincipal, P. oO. Box gE. 


































Possesses “Pecullar Power as a Nerve Tonic and | 
Exhilarant,”’ “Decided and Permanent 
Benefit” Results from its Use In Acid Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Indigestion and Neuras- 
thenla. “An Efficient Remedy in a Wide 
Range of Nervous Disorders.” 


Allison Hodges, natomy and Clinical 
Piedad «mat = om a4 od wily College of Medicine, Richmond, 





ay cases of Nervous 
it, it has proved 
=> | —— 7 Eg os oe from 
ting most of the no ealth resorts, 
without material benefit a any, 


_ Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, Baltimore, President and Professor o, 
Women and Children in the Baltimore Medical 


. + cabame 
edicine, etc.: ‘It ATK. an ora te + 


meral tenic an 
health. it is ay aati netd pn pre ey aly 
powerfully we 
Acid Dyspepsia. It is strongly cy we aged to a veer. Wee 
fr as a nerve tonic and exhi 
where there is nothi Scanner 
is a sym dd 


lass of sufferers by a peculiar 
which makes it ante Fa valuable, 
its use, in all cases where nervous 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., late President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, Coveremy, ree alie lege of f Medicine Richmond, Va., and Ex-President 
American Medical Association, says: ‘It has a very marked adaptation to 
diseases of the digestive a geralil | In that condition especially known as 
perey y frequently caused by over-mental labor, and in those 

also where there is an excess of acid, in the process of nutrition, It 
will & be found highly efficacious.”’ 

The experience of the medical profession with this water in the treatment of 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, Gout, ; Renal Calculi, Inflammation 
of the Bladder, and all Uric rity Troubles, has been-highly satisfactory. « 

Medical testimonials mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS WATER C9. Spruvas vancuna 
CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC, &c. 


{ RETURNABLE SERVICES OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS SENT ON REQUEST. 


New Primacy, and Junior Hymnal, 35c., postpaid. 
New Life Pictures of John Calvin, bound, 2sc. 
per copy. 








THE SCHOOL OF THE KING 
Emphasizes Graded Schools. 
BRIGHT MUSIC. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; $4.25 postpaid. 


BLOSSOMS BRIGHT. A Cantata tor Children’s 
ey. and any occasion. Price, 30 cents per copy, 




















$3.25 per dozen, postpaid. 
FREE CATALOG PROMOTION CERTIF CAT ES, Children’s Day Souvenir, &c. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, 216 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


sx HMUORENS DAY /CLORES DAY ERE 


par eh BLOWERS) | Send 10 poe 
Fragrance, by Grant Colfax Tullar and 
mnetide ee A ie eas RAI “2 eet Mhe th 
ad al ces are b 


one © tandard | Bearers, by I. H. Meredith and ter and better hen 2° ever. 
$40 = the hundred. 


sana versary Songs, Vol. 1, by Meredith-Tullar ew Gants for Children and Choir. ‘‘ THE 
an rman. GENTLE S HEPHERD. as A eaten wn entertainment 
Pr Aundred, tpaid. 00 not | for Sunday-schools. 3 cents the cop 
Sse 5 conde tov Hs postpaid 3 dace New Choir yn he Prod a 38c. pe, 
* Full orchestration—10 parts, $t p postpaid. The, Voice of alse! Ne. 2. ew Stead Sc oo 
Samples the above three and others for ten cents. Song k. $25 the 100. Send for free returnable sample. 


SACRED JUVENILE CANTATA | HALL-MACKCO. Zin ee"s.Nertom 


The Ham fA Aje--ttvette by Lizzie De- 

rmon usic 

. Price "wage copy, 30 fonts a dozen, $3.25, postpaid. GE I B E L’ Ss 
Ot Ox Children’s Day Services 

entitled 


"Copy 
TULLAR- MEREDITH co. 
“Summers Glory” 


1g0 Fifth Avenue 57 Washington St. 
New York Chicago, Ill, “The Flower’s Message” 
Mr. Adam Geibel the famous blind 


CHILDREN’S DAY composer has surpassed Rimeolt in these 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERVICES. Our three new ope tte Sage y lage sy Sapte ony 
programs are “Porward, March,’’ by Wilson, = x 
ring Cheer,’’ by Adams and Lorenz, and Send 25¢ for introductory samples of 
oF oice of Nature,’’ by Ira B. Wilson. A Mr. Geibel's Solo for soprano or baritone. 
Adam Geibel Music Co. 


OOtO-8 do St. Fi, 27E 224 St., N.Y. 
40 Dearborn Street, Chicage 














free sample of each to those mentioning The Sunday 
School ‘Times. 

SACRED CANTATA FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND CHOIR. * es 5. Praise,’’ by Wilson. 
15 cents per copy. 

RECITATION AND EXERCISE BOOK. 
dren’s Day Treasury, No. 19.’" 15 cts. per copy 


UNITED PRAISE. New Sunday-school Song 
Book. Sample Pages and Special Offers Free. 


for Very tine, Price 
THE LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY D, ie on by *Roeche. ory. 
150 5th Avenue, New York. Dayton, Ohio. "ths aOR tg 
— Faer catalogue and Specimen ween & 
FAMILIAR SONGS OF THE GOSPEL 
‘rhe songs we know and love to sing. 83 best gospel 
songs, words and music, $3.00 per 100. Sampl 
cenis in stamps. Be ACK. HACKETT. 107 'N. 
ayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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DY yy COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa; lowa. 
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[ Keeping Up Summer Attendance 
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Good Work in Manitoba 


E have but two services in our church, 
but we give the best and freshest 
hour to our Sunday-school, holding 

it at eleven o’clock. Our one preaching 
service is held, in the evening at seven. By 
this arrangement we have the children when 
their minds are clearest, and we have their 
parents too, as almost all our church congre- 
gation is found at Sunday-school, 

Then, with the afternoon for resting and 
reading, all, parents and children, are fresh 
again for the evenin service, and much 
more benefit is derived from it than if we 
had attended two previous services. 

This custom has been followed now for at 
least fifteen years, and neither pastor nor 
people would be willing to change. 

Our hour for Sunday-school is, I think, to 
be preferred to the four o’clock session, 
especially in summer, as the day has not 
grown hot, 

Our average attendance increases steadily 
each year, our senior Bible class having as 
large an attendance as our primary class, 
The attendance is about the same all the 
year around.—Sarbara Stratton, Stonewall, 
Manitoba, * 


Help from a Vacation Card 


HEN a member of the Sunday-school 
is away from home on Sunday, he 
should have a record card to show 

that he attended the Sunday-school session 
that day, and in that way secure credit for 
attendance during his absence from the home 
school. One of these Sunday-schools in the 
South, having a large summer attendance, 
finds the following matter printed on a card 
of much value : 





METHODIST SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
VACATION CARD 


OPELIKA, ALA.,. . ., 19. 


is excused from attendance upon this 
Sunday-school for . . weeks, beginning 

., on account of absence 
from home, ‘and is cordially recommended 
to the Christian fellowship of any other 
school. . . may visit. 


; * Teacher. nt 
? Superintendent. 
During my absence I have attended 
other Sunday-schools as indicated below, 


and am entitled to the ne marks. 
Signed, . . eh ae 





| Dats | | | | | | 


| Mark | 














Date and mark yourself same as you 
would be marked at home when attending 
Sunday-school. Hand this card to your 
teacher when you return, and you will be 
given credit for above marks. 

Remember our motto: ‘‘A good sol- 
dier of Christ Jesus’’ (2 Tim. 2 : 3). 
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Ever Try a Watcher’s League ? 


UMMER is a good time for ingathering. 
People—old and young—are waiting 
for an invitation to your school. Do 

they get one? Tens of thousands in every 
great city are longing to come in, and they 
will come in—if you approach them in the 
right way. In the Wissahickon Baptist 
Church in Philadelphia the pastor and his 
helpers. have divided the neighborhood of 
Wissahickon into small districts, and the 
Watcher’s League, made up of members of 
the Sunday-school, watches the empty houses 
and when a new family moves in, the one 





Music forthe Choit 
and Sunday School. 
ng mei Lith eeeae armonies. Re reci- 


Krclose 100 forroll of | 


aa 


responsible for the district goes at once and 
heartily invites the new people to come to 
the Baptist Church, and also to enter a class 
for Bible study. When a pupil is absent for 
several Sundays, the home of the absentee is 
called on by accredited visitors, and the ‘‘ ex- 
cuse’’ reported to the superintendent. This 
might: be called a permanent house-to-house 





canvass, as every house in the square is at 
ail times under the scrutiny of the visitor. 











The pastor, the Rev. E. A. Harrar, is much 
pleased with the results so far. He finds the 
plan is a great help to him as pastor, and to 
the Sunday-school, The sim licity of the 
method is its greatest commendation. 


How Music May Help 


T is a good evidence of the awakening 
interest in better attendance at Sunday- 
school in summer to find superintend- 

ents in various quarters making arrangements 
to put more vigor into the service in June, 
July, and August, when the temptation is 
strong to lower one’s standard because effort 
is required to do our best. So in Sunday- 
school it is necessary to make the service 
attractive and brief in the heated season. 
Superintendent Edward W. Dunham of the 
Third Presbyterian Church School of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, understands the situation, 
and for several years has sent out a summer 
announcement. It is printed on a white 
card, with an interior view of the school- 
room labeled, ** The coolest spot in the city.’’ 
It reads as follows : 





THIRD PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SUMMER SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERIES 





The first session of the Summer Sun- 
day-school series will be held Sunday 
morning, June 11, at quarter before ten 
o'clock SHARP. Of course you will be 
present at this first session, and each of 
the sessions during the summer months. 

Excellent programs of music have been 
arranged, and every minute of the sixty 
will be interesting and instructive. 

The Sunday-school orchestra will give 
a concert at 9.30 o'clock. 

Do not forget the hour—9.45 promptly. 
Be in place ; invite your friends to visit 
the Sunday-school during the summer. 

Mrs. Marion Sutton-Anderson will sing 
Sunday morning. 

Yours cordially, 
EDWARD W. DUNHAM, 
For the Associate Supts, 
Trenton, Friday, June 9. 











“ 


* Lifters and Leaners”’ 


N THE Plymouth Church Sunday-school, 
Seattle, Washington, of which the Rev. 
Dr. F. J. Van Horn is pastor, an at- 
tendance increase campaign has been found 
of great benefit, Summer is a good time to 
try it. The Rev. G. N, Edwards, the assist- 
ant pastor, writes these suggestive particulars 
regarding it : 

It was originated by our Sunday-school 
committee on an ‘‘ Increase Campaign’’ of 
which R, P. Ballard was chairman. The 
idea comes from two lines of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox— 


‘* All the world’ masses are found in just two 


classe 
‘The people whe lift and the people who 
lean,’ 


The whole school were listed as ‘‘ Leaners’’ 
arranged by classes and departments on large 
pieces of linoleum, about two feet by three 
in size: each department has its own sheet 
with the proper heading. The names type- 
written in capitals on slips of paper are fast- 
ened on the linoleum with thumb tacks under 
the column headed ‘‘ Leaners’’ in large Jet- 
ters on blue cardboard. Alongside this 
column is the blank column headed ‘‘ Lifters’’ 
on red cardboard. When any one, pupil, 
teacher or officer has brought a new scholar 
for any department, who remains three con- 
secutive Sundays, his name is transferred to 
the ‘‘ Lifter’? column. The transfer is made 
before the school during assembly once in 
two or,three weeks, Two names for the 
Cradle Roll or two members for the Home 
Department count as one, because these do 
not attend the school. For each additional 
one the ‘*Lifter’’ gets a star against his 
name, 

New scholars are brought to an enrolment 
secretary who has a table near the door, and 
enters every new scholar on her book, with 
address, age, person by whom broupht and 
his department, then assigns new scholar to 
a class, giving him a blue card showing tis 
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LESSON FOR MAY 23 (Acts 1s : 1-35) 


ment and a to mark his 
ee ang Moe after which he 
receives a anent enrolment card. The 
plan needs to be eo geaangre I think, with 
*« Lifter ”’ some kind, to be worn 
by those who have become “‘ Lifters.”” We 
have now many ** Lifters,’’ and the school 
has shown much interest in the plan, 


| % 
A Bible Class Reminder 


HEN letters cannot be written to all 
abseptees, an attractive card might 
be printed and sent to members 

away from home. The Wesleyan Bible 
Class of the Western Avenue Methodist 
Epi Church ef Chicago used such a 
method. Except for the class monogram, 
the card issued by this class reads as follows : 





WESLEYAN BIBLE CLASS 


CHICAGO, August 9. 
DEAR FRIEND: 
, During the hot weather many of 
our members are away on their vaca- 
tions. It may be that a// who have not 
been at the class lately are not out of the 


city. 

i take this method of thanking those 
who have been regular in their attend- 
ance, and of asking those who have not, 
to come next Sunday, A it 12, 

The lesson is on ‘‘The Man Born 
Blind,’’ and has many points of interest. 

The teacher will endeavor to clear up 
some of the questions in last Sunday's 
lesson on ‘‘ Forgiveness.” 

Our class paper will be distributed. 

Our regular prev A class prayer-meet- 
meeting will be held from 4 to 4.45. 

I will esteem it a personal favor if you 
will meet with us. 

‘ Yours truly, 
FRANK L. Woop. 








Workers’ Questions 
Answered 











Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 


Please name a book or set of books of high 
= that will last and do good service in a 
amily of several children. —COOPER. 

Collected stories, legends, tales, and essays 
have been much in vogue in the past ten 
years, One set of several volumes of this 
sort has been well edited by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, and published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. But the monumental work of this 
kind is a set of ten volumes, edited by Eva 
March Tappan, and published by Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., at $17 for the set. Some of the 
books of Jacob Abbott have been republished 
lately. As a writer for children he was 
unique. The Franconia Stories, for instance, 
have a wonderful power to fascinate young 
children in the most wholesome way, but it 
isn’t fashionable to say so nowadays. 

Do you think my boy and giri are enough 
for each other? I cannot find any available 
children who appeal to me as companions, and 
certainly the children never feel the need of 
any. ey live simple pinafore and bread-and- 
butter and early-bedtime lives, 7 ‘ood 
literature, obey sometimes, thrive like little 
animals, and grow acquainted with the world 
they live in.—STANTON, 

No, me | are not enough for each other if 
you can find more. They are enough at 


' times, but not all the time. If they feel no 
need of other companions it is for the same 
' reason that we do not feel the need of more 


senses, Community and democracy demand 
numbers. Power of adjustment is of the 
highest value. This is’ where the kinder- 
garten comes in. Education is largely de- 
fined as adjustment. It is one of the secrets 
of success in every phase of social life. 





Did the ten-year-old’s mother (the bad-table- 
manners boy) ever try ‘leaving the table her- 
self? Sometimes it is more forceful than send- 
ing away the child himself.—F. B. 

The reference is to a letter answered in 
this column some time ago. The question 
was what to do with the boy. The mother 
who writes now suggests that the boy be left 
at the table while the mother leaves. The 
theory is that the boy should see that his 
manners unfit him for company, and if he will 
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not leave the company he will find himself 
left alone. This would work in some cases, 
But it would ire careful > 
order that the child should not begin to 

em or filli seats at his own sweet 
will, "tke suntiinions would be more com- 
plete if he were compelled to remain longer 


than he wanted to, Temperament must be | fj 


taken into account in such courses of punish- 
ment, 





Has sarcasm rightful place in training 
a child, or, indeed. any educational value ?— 

It will hardly do to say that sarcasm, satire, 
irony, or any species of ridicule, can never 
have an educational value. But it is pretty 
certain that when applied as a corrective to 
children it very seldom has such value, In 
a large majority of cases it does harm, partly 
because of its bitterness and partly because 
of its misapplication. Satire may be effective 
and harmless through humor. But sarcasm 
taunts with scorn and enmity. Therefore it 
is hardly likely to bind the child’s heart 
more closely to his teacher or his parent,— 
and therefore, also, co-operation is dispar- 
aged. Then as to misapplication: It is easy 
to think a child has been guilty of vice or 
folly, when the child is only the victim of his 
own incapacity,—and incapacity is never a 


legitimate cause for any form of ridicule, | 


The safe rule about sarcasm is—cut if out. 





A charming young teacher once told me, 
‘* Mother used sometimes to box my ears, I 
knew even then that it wasn't the way she in- 
tended to train me, but I could see that it only 
happened when she was tired, and I had been 
especially aggravating. I never laid it up 
against her even then."’ ‘That has been a great 
comfort tome. And I can feel the perfect un- 
derstanding between me and my children dur- 
ing the nursery storms. — WEST. 

This comes from an exceptionally wise 
and devoted mother. There is no question 
in it, but there is experience, and any one 
may make his own questions, It is true that 
children of such mothers as these do not 
always “lay up’’ anything against their 
mothers’ errors of discipline. But it is 
equally true that every time a’ mother loses, 
herself in, irritation, .or .passion, she weakens: 
herself in the confidence of the child as a 
sure guide, , Undoubtedly there may be that 
** perfect understanding ’’ in the ‘‘ nursery 
storms,’’ byt the. mother who boxed her 
child’s ears lowered her standards a peg or 
two and did wrong. 








Aunties 
They Belong to the Whole Neighborhood 


That dear old neighbor we knew as 
‘“‘Aunty ” and who lived down the street 
was no relation, of course, except that her 
tender old heart made her ‘‘ Aunty” to 
411 the young people. And how she did 
love the young mothers ! 

One ane remembers her says : 

‘* We could always depend on ‘Aunty’ 
for good sound advice. She was par- 
ticularly well informed on food and 
what to use for certain troubles. 

“After having taught in the public 
schools for years my health became bad 
and I suffered frequently from indiges- 
tion. After my marriage I had indiges- 
tion so badly it became chronic. 

‘Owing to my condition my little 
baby did not get proper nourishment, 
and was a very delicate child. I had 
about decided to put her on artificial 
food altogether, when the advice of dear 
pe acted * put baby and I on the right 
roai 


‘‘She insisted upon my trying Grape- 
Nuts food, Aesloting that gare Fr help 
me and give baby more nourishment, so, 
to please her, I did, trying it for break- 
fast. The result was so marked and so 
quick that I ate it for luncheon too, and 
I must say the change has been wonder- 
ful. i have good health now, and baby 
is a strong, active child. 

*“*My mother says that Grape-Nuts 
helps her more and keeps her more cheer- 
ful and happy than anything else she 
has ever done. Truly pure, scientific 
food has great power.” ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.” 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. The 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





Soda Cracker Logic 


Any baker can make an ordi- 


nary soda cracker — but to pro- 
duce Uneeda Biscuit requires the 
specially fitted bakeries of « the 


“NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 


COM PANY 


All soda crackers are food. But 


there is only ome soda cracker 
highest in food value as well as 


best in freshness. 


Of course, 


that soda cracker is 


Biscuit 











In addition to your regular lesson help get a copy of 


Studies in the Life of Paul 


by Leacock ; this is arranged for daily use—a por- 
tion for each day, seven portions for the week, and 
twenty-four weeks of work. Price, 75 cts., postpaid. 

THE SuNnDAY SCHOOL TimEs COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Thé best place for rest or 
recreation or recuperation at 
this season is 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new Fireproof y 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


Write for reservations to 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 
ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 











BOYS AND GIRLS 
Make Money Without Money 


Mail me your address and I will forward to you twenty 
ro-cent packages of Straw-Hat-Cleaner. Seli them 
uick, then mail ‘ime One Dollar and keep the other. 
Reusch, Druggist, Springfield Ave., Newark, N. J 








Gye Sanday School Fines 


Philadelphia, May 8, 1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
ws 1.00 One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $1.00 each, . 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


. One free copy addi- 
Free Copies cna will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 


75 cent rate, 


_ The paper is not.sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, ei by special request. 





Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wile 
be sent free, upan application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Tims Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 
Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A house *s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, nt, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 

ood ape No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and . 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 


PER CENT 
REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES . 


impro ms in jana, Ohio. 
Or oma. bit rey Mey Paton Ate 
uctuation in value, er persounly, in- 
spected. © loan to ex 4° cent of our 
valuation. Collection made without expense 
e investor. Long and successful experience. 
eferences furnished, correspondence solicited. 


DICKINSON & REED 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, ind. 
Joseru J. Dickinson Franx M. Resp 


- Agents pereney 
Gtebuer, Columbus, O., sold $2 pairs in 3 
hours, made $18; you can do it, we show 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 82 Wome Bidy.,Boyten,@. 


Old Soakers 
Get Saturated with Caffeine 


































bow. Pass Oursrr. 





When a person has used coffee for a 
number of years and gradually declined 
in health, it is time the coffee should be 
left off in order to see whether or not 
that has been the cause of the trouble. 

A ma in-Huntsville,-Alabama, says 
she used’ coffee for about forty years, 
and for the past twenty yeats was 
troubled with stomach trouble. 

‘*T have -bheen treated by many phy- 
sicians, but.all:in vain. Everything 
failed to perfect a cure. I was pros- 
trated for Somé time, and came near 
dying. When I recovered sufficiently to 
partake of “food and drink I tried coffee 
again, and it:séuted on my stomach. 

‘*T finally concluded coffee was the 
cause of my troubles, and stopped using 
it. I tried. tea.and then milk in its place, 
but neither agreed with me; then I com- 
menced: using -Postum.- .I had it: prop- 
erly made and: it was very pleasing to 
the taste: 

‘*T have now used it four months, and 
my health is so greatly improved that I 
can eat almost anything I want and can 
sleep well, whereas, before, I suffered 
for years with-insomnia, 

I have found the cause of my troubles 
and a way to get rid of them. You can 
depend upon it I appreciate Postum.” 

‘*There’s a Reason.” Read: ‘t The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 
interest. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











Sunday, May 23, 1909. 


Lessons from the birds and flowers. 
(Luke 12: 24-28. Union meeting 
with the Juniors). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Doves and. y (Matt. 3 :16, 17). 
TuEs.—Eagles and strength (Exod. 19 : 4- 


WED. —Vultures and corruptio: (Matt. 24: 
THuns.— The rose _ beauty (Song of 
. 2: 1-7). 
Fri.—The lily and purity (Song of Sol. 6: 
Ir 


1-3, b 
Sat.-—The thistle, uselessness (Matt. 7 : 








16-19). 





Name other symbclical birds and flowers, 
Tell of the good that birds do. 


Mention some lessons you have learned from 
nature. 


UR Lord’s praise of birds and flowers 
was for their lack of care. He felt 
no anxiety himself. He did from 

moment to moment what his Father gave him 

todo. Nota thought of, repining or regret 
for the past ever came tohim, -For the mor- 
row and what it would bring hé had nocare, 

He urged upon his disciples the same free- 

dom from worry. Not that men were not to 

think of the future. He thought. about it, 

He told his disciples what it. was.to, bring 

him,: Long in advance .he.saw. the shadow 

of the cross upon his pathway. But he was 
at rest. ~ He would ever do himself. what was 
right. God would never do.aught else than 
what was right. What, then, was there to 


-|-fear? . The-birds and flowers were kept by}, j 
God, . So, also, would his children be. Let |: 
us then learn from birds and flowers the lese |) 


son of trust. 


Birds and flowers fulfil: their appointed 
Ip the case of birds of prey we 
great problem ofeviland pain. But the birds: 
of prey and the poisonous plants are few. The 
great 
cent missions, It is man with his freedom 
who rebels and: disobeys. But we say, 
** Nature obeys because she cannot do other- 
wise, but man is_free.’’.. Exactly so. God 
made man after his own likeness,—free,— 
free to fulfil his end, or free to deny his 
end. That is his glory, that-he can refuse 
to choose the lower, which he ‘is free to 
choose, and choose the higher, which he is 
free not to choose, 


The home of the birds is in the air, and 
the life of the plant is in the sun. It is up- 
wards that they look, They are not con- 


that their life is turned. 


** Rivers to the ocean run, 

Nor stay in all their course : 
Fire ascending seeks the sun ; 

Both speed them ts their source : 
So-my soul, derived. frem God, 
Pants to view His glorious face, 
Foward tends to His abode, 

To rest in His embrace."’ 


The bird and the flower are small things, 
but great mysteries are in them. Each re- 
oe ge after its kind and after no other 

ind. Each speaks of a marvel of wisdom 
in creation which no method or proms of 
creation can make less, If we fully under- 
stood .any of the smallest plants, we 
understand all. 


‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and sll, in my hand 
Little flower, —but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is."’ 


Birds and flowers meet thei. tragedies. 
In the autumn frosts the flowers are cut 
down and wither. And the birds die of 
starvation or cold. Who hears any: com- 
plaint, They meet their tragedies silently. 
*¢ But,’’ it is said, **they cannot complain,’”* 
Well, we who can, can also refrain if we will. 
We meet no. more tragic ends than they 
meet, and we can understand them and 
we know that we shall survive-them:;' Why, 
then, do we murmur? Nature meets death 
when it comes, .as; God’s children ought to 


: i” do not f' 
erstand that end. It is part of the whole 


osts of birds and flowers fulfil inno- | 


scious of their Creator, but it is toward him | 


‘Properties have increased 


profits and produced an 
$765,000 surplus. 





New York Realty 





m Fuut Perit 


have created and have made possible 
The Great Real Estate Fortunes. 


New York REALESTATE 


value many times their cost, and in 
FOURTEEN YEARS yielded large 


will buy a share of stock yielding 
13*Annually {ids Recumutations 
Write for Booklet S. S. to-day. 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Preparation 
for Teaching 


By Rev. Charlies A. Oliver 


Price, 25 cents, postpaid 
Superseding our wectaee Teacher-Training 





already in 





undivided }) | 10 Lessons on Bible Institutions and the 
10 Lessons on the Pupil. 
10 Lessons on the Teacher. 
The lessons on the Bible are sim: yet com- 
sive—and easily grasped. are the 
outgrowth the cnpeiense of one who has for 
y years su ully directed rainin; 
sses. lessons on the pupil and teacher 
be found tly practical. ¢ devoted 
to Bible institutions and the nday-school is 
clear, 8 ve. The entire book 
. is suré to meet the demands of t 


classes everyw! 

THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 

Phiiedaighia, Wi Building. i 
Chicago, 


Fifth Ave. 
Owners St. Ze os orth Seventh St., 


rancisco, Sutter St. 
Nashville, 299 Fourth Ave., North. 























UROPE—BusY MAN'S ZOUR, ONLY 9178; 


Mn og yak es af 








mast publishers would trust t 





No Other Edition — 
Contains 


the following invaluable fea- 
tures. They. make Shake- 
speare easy to read, to under- 
stand and to appreciate. 
T ii 
in which you can 
stantly any desire 
in the plays and 


nd in- 
passage 
eS. 


on the plays and charac- 
ters. are selected 
Trom the writings of Cole- 
ridge, itt, lowden, 
Furnivall, Goethe and many 
other world-famed Shake- 
spearean scholars. 


A complete one in each vol- 
ume. exttotes every dif- 
ficult bef or obsolete 


One for im general reader 


aud a supplementary set for 
students. rere 


y = ive a condensed story 


of eac lay in clear a 
| Keteh a ose. 

M 
which furnish the equivalent 
of a college course of Shake- 
Shearean study. 


by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with 
critical essays by ‘alter 
Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, 
Thomas Spencer Baynes and 
Richard Grant e. 











You. can get a set now for 


importance. 


44-60 E. 23rd St., 











meet whatever: befalls them:: |. - \ 





















new-stock exclusively, ‘we offer-without- reserve every set now on™ hahd.: 
in perfect condition, but here and there a volume shows: slight 
coyer-is a trifle diseolored.  -Not one person. in a hundre 


coupon at once, as many keen and intelligent bargain hunters # ,% | 
will respond eagerly to this opportunity. ; 
of the Booklovers when sold through agents is $58.00. 


privilege of paying for it a little. each month. 4 
commentary on this fact would only weaken its .5 

















er oY GQ RR £m ft te Aguas oie 

Having artanged for. prompt ‘delivery of another latge eetion 4 

thé Booklovers Shakéspéare; and ‘désiring to open the season wit 
: tered of -these! eo are 
signs’ of ‘handling, or perhaps its 
would notice these blemishes, and 
© their passing unnoticed, ; Our method, however, is to, forestall 
possible criticism,' and offer:the -books at a sweeping cut in price, 
a cut.which more’ than offsets’ any slight imperfections. ‘ Sach a 


bargain may never again be in your reach. . . 


Every Word Shakespeare Wro 

The Booklovers is admittedly the best Shakespeare in. exist- 
ence, It is printed in large type and with ample margins, from 
new and perfect plates, on pure white paper of a very high grade. 
There are forty dainty volumes’of great peeety: 7X5 inches (just 
the size for easy handling), 7,000 pages in all, handsomely and 
durably bound in half-leather and superbly illustrated.. ‘There 
are 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare 
wood-cuts, e mere handling of these charming volumes af- 
fords a keen sense of artistic satisfaction. 

The Booklovers is an absolutely complete and unabridged edition of 
Shakespeare. Each volume contains a complete play and all the notes that 
“> that play. These notes are most complete and valuable ever 
offered to readers of Shakespeare. In the extent of information it contains, 
the Booklovers is, in fact, a Shakespearean Encyclopedia. \ts simplicit 
and lucidity will a I to every intelligent reader, while even advanc 
students can glean instruction from its copious and valuable commentaries, 


You Get the Entire Set for $1.00 

No Deposit. Examination Costs Nothing 

An entire 40-volume set of the BOOKLOVERS SHAKE- 
SPEARE will be sent for examination, prepaid, to any ad- 
dress, if you will fill up and return promptly the coupon 
in the corner. We ask for no money now. We allow 
you ample time for a careful, intelligent and unpreju- 
diced exatnination of the set in the comfort and pri- » 
vacy of yourown home. If you are disappointed, ¢ 
ou may return it at our expense. If you are sat- 
isfied—and we know you will be—that the Book- , 
lovers Shakespeare is without a peer, you re- .“* ‘ 
tain possession of the entire 4o-volume set © Society, 
and send us $1.coonly.. The balance may be .¢ New York 
paid at the rate of$2.coamonth. Can any- @ y,, hey clad pees 
thing be fairer than this proposition ? Y paid, for my exami 

; > mation, a set of the 

You Must Act Quickly «£ Booklovers pe Aid 
You will probably miss vour © 7 half-leather binding at 


: ’ e jour special price’ of $25.00. 
chance if you don't ae or» Looks are yt Po sae 
ll pay you $1.00 within five 
‘days after their receipt, and $2.00 


S. S.'T. 
5-8. 


The 
University 


the 
The regular price » 








eac month thareafter or I2 
$25.00, and you have the & months. If they are not, I shall no- 
Any a? tify you and hold them subject to your 
order. 
Name : 
The University Society ; 
- NEW YORK Address 

















